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Why Old Arithme wet 
Because new methods of teaching are constantly being 


developed, and these new methods need new books to 
keep pace with them, 


Because mercantile and industrial conditions change, thus 
creating a demand for new kinds of mathematical efficiency. 


Why Will 


Because they conform to recent developments in teaching 
and to present conditions of living. 


Because they teach only the arithmetic that is useful i in 
every day life. 


Because the problems in the lower books are ciawn from 
the child’s life at school, at play and at home and those in 
the higher books deal with the material of actual business, 
the oc and the work shop, and with such national 
industries as manufacturing, agriculture and transportation. 


Because they are distinguished by very great simplicity 4 
and clearness and are exceedingly thorough in their drills 
for the accuracy and speed which are demanded by modern 
business. 


Published in a Two-Book Series, and a Three-Book Series. 


HAMILTON'S 
STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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[ Recommended by the . 
United States Bureau of Education 


English for New Americans 


By W. Stanwood Field 
and Mary E. Coveney 


Unusually simple, direct, and thorough. Based on 
the pupil’s own background and experience. Con- 
tains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, Greek, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Yiddish. Also published with additional vocabula- 
ries in Japanese and Chinese and in an edition with- 
out vocabularies. 


A First Book in English for Foreigners 
A Second Book in English for Foreigners 


By Isabel Richman Wallach 


These books are the outcome of wide experience 
with evening classes in New York City. They take 
into special account the difficulties actually en- 
countered by the foreigner, and enable him to over- 
come them quickly and easily. The lessons supply 
practical information about American ideas and 
customs. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


A New Book for Junior 
High Schools 


By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 


Nearly 400 Pages Price $1.28 


The only book which does not try to teach 
all the matter of science, but does teach 
the method of science, which is more im- 
portarit 


The presentation is clear and the language and ideas 


| are easy for the pupils who will use it. 


Its subject matter is related to the life of the child; 


is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 


gives the fundamental conceptions of nature that 
are needed for satisfactory progress in any syn- 
thetic science. 


The book is interestingly written and attractively 
and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn 
pictures instead of diagrams. 

It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest 
of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 

An examination of the book will convince you of 
the truth of these statements. 


Exclusively Exclusively 
adopted by the | i adopted by the 
State of K 

ate of Kansas . State of Utah 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


For Junior High Schools 


Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin 


Revised by Thornton Jenkins 


We confidently predict for this revision the early edition’s triumphant success. 


Even more 


closely than before is it adapted to the teaching standards of today and tomorrow. 
Three Salient Characteristics: 
It Is Simple 
The vocabularies have been shortened to include only 574 words, of which 94 per cent occur in 


the first four books of Cesar. 


The essential syntax is clearly presented. The constructions have 


been limited closely to those shown by Bryne’s ‘‘The Syntax of High School Latin" to be suitable 


and necessary for the first year’s study. 


It Is Thorough 


Ten review lessons interspersed at convenient intervals through the book offer unparalleled 
opportunity for review in syntax andin vocabulary. Questions touching upon the principles of each lesscn 


make the entire drill much stronger. 


It Is Interesting 
The character of the reading appeals strongly to the pupil and at the same time provides 


excellent practice in translation. 
customs, and history, always in good Latin. 


Interesting Roman legends are used, and descriptions of Reman life, 


The many illustrations, which include four full color plates, have a definite artistic quality and are 
peculiarly valuable for their faithful reproduction of a genuine classic atmcsphere. 


ix+347 pages, illustrated, $1.12 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF WAR 
BY G. STANLEY HALL 
President, Clark University 

This war is the most tremendously important 
event in all the history of man, and we are just 
now very near the greatest crisis the world has 
ever seen. The war and its needs are the chief 
occupation of nearly a score of the leading na- 
tions of the world. Freedom versus domination 
of some kind has been the stake of every war 
since the first tick of time, but in this colossal 
contest the issues of all the previous wars are 
pooled. What happened in the world before 1914 
already begins to seem a bit far off, unreal and 
insignificant by comparison with the mighty fates 
that crowd the here and the now. We are mak- 
ing history, as it were, a century a month, and 
changes of sentiment and activity that once took 
a generation may now occur in a week. As Lin- 
coln said, the country could not remain half free 
and half slave, and so we have decreed that the 
world cannot be half autocratic and half demo- 
cratic; but we must be one or all the other. In 
the old era that closed four years ago how easy, 
selfish, thoughtless, careless, sometimes mean 
and sordid we were, but now men do every day 
deeds that equal or surpass the most splendid 
achievements of the heroes of old which our 
textbooks praise. The divinest figure of the past 
suffered and gave His life freely for others 
(greater love hath no man than this that he lay 
down his life for his friends), but hundreds of 
thousands are dying for just that end in their 
way today. 

We have praised unity and fraternity, but our 
people are still a congeries of a score of nation- 
alities which had known little of the melting pot, 
but now the masses and classes, capital and labor, 


sects, parties, races, colors, are being bound 
together in camp and trench by the _ strong- 
est of all human ties—that of brotherhood in 


arms—so that the nation is now achieving a new 
and higher unity. What is more and even better 
yet is the comradeship of our soldiers with those 
of all our allies, so that we are now one with the 
men of England, France and Italy by ties that 
no treaty of league of nations could ever effect, 
for it is the, bond of a common cause, a common 
life, a common enemy, and perhaps a common 


grave, in that greatest cemetery of the world that 
stretches 400 miles, from Switzerland to the 


North Sea. Neither we nor they dreamed that 
these men in the third and golden decade of life 
from the farm, factory, the shop, the college, 
could become in a year so stalwart of body and 
of such heroic mode of soul, and as we realize 
what they have become and are doing and that 
their sentiments and 
country for the next generation we feel satisfied 
and proud, as well as safe. 

Oh, the splendor and glory of “the day” that 
has come to us Americans.. We have our “place 
in the sun,” for it is ours to save Europe and the 
world for democracy. From England we hear 
how men have forgotten whether their ancestors 
came over with William the Conqueror or 
whether their mates are rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant, and so here we ask no longer 
whether men are descended from the Mayflower 
Puritans, the Cavaliers, or are Sons of the Revo- 
lution, but only whether they have the one qual- 
ity that alone makes man complete—courage— 
and the temper that can risk life for something 
dearer and greater than the individual life. Thus 
a new order of nobility and a better natural 
grading of man is at the door. A French peasant 
marched from the south-to the north of France 
and was so impressed by the beauty of the coun- 
try and the glory of the cities of his native land 
that he wrote that it would be a high privilege if 
he were counted worthy to die for so glorious a 
fatherland. Another vowed that he would keep 
himself pure and make himself as perfect as pos- 
sible in body and in soul in order that if he were 
called to make the supreme sacrifice his offering 
might be worthy. Another sent home a prayer 
poem thanking the dear Lord that he lived in a 
time when a year was worth a millenium, and es- 
pecially that he was able to be in this greatest 
and noblest of all wars, to die in which, if he had 
to, would shed lustre upon all his relatives. Of 
“soldiers three” who went over the top, one, a 
Protestant, was fatally wounded at the barbed 
wire before the enemy’s trench, and called to one 
of his colleagues, a young Catholic priest, to 
creep out if he could and administer the last sac- 
rament before he died. The priest went over the 
hell strip and had just extended the crucifix over 
his friend when he, too, was shot. 
friend, a Jewish Rabbi, seeing the situation, 
crept to the dying man, seized the crucifix and 
gave the dying man absolution, the Jew absolv- 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 
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ing a Protestatit Christian by a Catholic rite, il- 
lustrating thus the sympathy of religions, or the 
unity of brotherhood that underlies them all in 
the great cause. 

The French collected thousands of these au- 
thentic -incidents, these new acts sanctorum, 
and on these base their exhortation to fight now 
and regenerate France later gloriously in such a 
way that none of these sacrifices shall be in vain, 
for never was there a cause so well worth suffer- 
ing and dying for. The grandson of Renan Psy- 
chari, shot at the head of his battery, left a story 
—one of the most popular of all in the French 
trenches—exemplifying the tale of Jesus and the 
Roman captain who asked that his son be healed 


and professed faith that it only needed the word ~ 


at a distance to do it. Jesus, elsewhere reluctant 
to heal Gentiles, did so with remarking that no- 
where in Israel had he found such faith, thus 
showing, we are told, that Jesus best of all knew 
the superior deference due to the true soldier. 

Whatever was there in the past that is authen- 

tic in history or even in literature that cannot be 
paralleled or surpassed in high moral quality or 
in significance in the events now current . over 
there? 
* Now our every energy must focus on winning 
conflagration, but as Chicago, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, and once London reduced to ashes had 
to be rebuilt afterwards, so when peace comes we 
shall have to enter upon the long and stupendous 
task of reconstructing our industrial, economic, 
social, political, hygienic, moral and even re- 
ligious life and institutions. Things we have 
never dared to doubt are now open questions: 
Folk ways we thought solid are now plastic, and 
we must revise, if not rebuild, a large part of the 
whole structure of our whole civilization and 
make nobler mansions for man’s soul. It is a 
new cosmos that is about to be, and it is our tre- 
mendous task to use these opportunities and in- 
centives in a way to make the world enough bet- 
ter than it was to pay for all this horrible sacri- 
fice and to usher the rising generation into a new 
kingdom of man, just as at the present moment 
we must get all the virtues and abate all the evils 
of militarism and find out not one but many 
moral equivalents of war. In this situation, 
which is the chief duty of every teacher in the 
land? 

It is, in a word, to utilize to its very uttermost 
and at every possible point the tremendous en- 
ergy of interest and incidents to inundate our 
educational system at every grade and in every 
topic with the very purest spirit of loyalty, sacri- 
fice, courage and hardihood and of national and 
racial solidarity which has its culmination in the 
metal of our heroes at the front. It is the boys 
and girls now in the school who will win or lose 
the great war. The spirit of our boys over there 
is itself a splendid epistie known and read of all 
men of what the school, among other agencies, 
has done for them. The new method of grading 
the merits of schools and school systems now is 
by what they are doing in all the complex proc- 
esses of food production and conservation, in all 
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other war modifications of school activities in 
which our census shows enormous diversity of 
service in different states and cities. Some 
schools and individual teachers have shown 
something near to pedagogic genius in using 
war interests in the teaching of geography, not 
only keeping tab on all the battle lines on all 
fronts, but upon every centre of military .and 
naval and even administrative activity in the 
west or the rear or east. Some teachers of 
history have achieved remarkable results in turn- 
ing on the war zest, realizing that history is now 
being made at a vastly more rapid rate than ever 
before and that present happenings are more sig- 
nificant for their pupils than all the events of the 
remote past, so that the right and adequate 
teaching of current events now can educate in a 
sense that all the rest of the curriculum com- 
bined cannot do. Other schools start war 
museums, encourage war diaries, correspond- 
ence, compositions, debates, war scrap-books, 
and even poems. Germany announces that her 
school boys and girls have written between two 
and three millions of war poems, the best of which 
are rewarded by prizes and printing, for she rec- 
ognizes that poetry is the vernacular of the heart, 
that the heart makes disposition and is three- 
fourths of the soul. Several of our states and 
more cities have organized junior military train- 
ing in high schools, and some have real rifle prac- 
tice in trenches, long hikes and something like 
military manoeuvres, while more hold that all- 
around physical training is the best fore-school 
for military training, while others hold that modi- 
fied Boy Scout activities are best to develop mili-- 
tary qualities in the teens, although we must 
admit that all these lack something of the spirit 
of rigid discipline, subordination and splendid 
esprit de corps which actual soldiering gives and 
which heaven knows our callow, shambling 
American descendants lack, especially now when 
so many fathers are called away, so that boys 
are growing wild and slightly criminal for want 
of a touch of the real military spirit, which has 
a unique power that physical culture never can 
obtain, to make men out of hobble-de-hoys. The 
more work the schools can do in selling Liberty 
bonds, stamp savings, doing Red Cross work, 
singing and hearing the best camp songs, gather- 
ing posters, slogans, reading up about the Kaiser 
and his six sons, who, if Germany wins, will sit 
on six thrones, the Hosenzollerns being the 
ablest, perhaps the most consummate egotists 
among all the ruling families since the Caesars, 
the more countless activities born of the present 
emergency the better. Concessions as to high 
requirements for graduation and promotions in 
school and college are amply justified in the 
minds of all who realize the larger education that 
comes when the life of the community, the coun- 
try and the world flows over into and _irrigates 
the school so that it can teach life as never be- 
fore. We must make no concessions to the nar- 
row jingoism that would abandon now the study 
of the German language and history. German 
pedagogs, unique in their hatred of everything: 
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English, agree that this language and literature 
must now be studied as never before, and the 
same is true here, for whatever the issues of the 
war German will be needed as never before for 
practical, if not for cultural purposes. 

The war is even more transforming colleges 
and universities. Chemistry gives special courses 
and promotes research on explosives and gas 
warfare, perhaps to be the warfare of the future. 
Physics tends to focus on electricity, projectiles, 
and the principles that underlie the mechanism of 
aeroplanes and submarines. Biology emphasizes 
eugenics and hygiene. Geologists help lay out 
trenches. History is more military and. diplo- 
matic and has a new interest in international law. 
Sociology and economics are absorbed in the re- 
constructions of all our industrial and social in- 
stitutions that impend. Theology, law, and most 
of all medicine, are more practical, for every- 
where the pure is yielding the saddle to applied 
science, while some academic departments are 
being neglected as if the students felt that they 
might be condemned as _ unessential industries. 
We cannot check nor very much direct these 
trends, and they will increase every month the 
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war lasts. It is simply common sense to accept 


and make the very most and best of them. 
Finally, the future is our Muse. She is now 
invested with a promise and potency unsurpassed 
in any prophetic age. “Our hearts, our hopes, 
our prayers, our faith triumphant o’er fears” are 
always heard. The best things have not hap- 
pened yet, and so all history so far is only the 
prelude to the All Hail and Hereafter. In these 
times it is indeed bliss to be alive, to be young 
heaven. Old men are seeing visions and young 
men dreaming dreams, because if all this awful 
sacrifice and slaughter are not to be in vain, there 
must emerge a new world wherein liberty and 
justice for every man, woman and child will pre- 
vail; wherein right and not might rules; where 
Kaiserism in every form, even that of trusts, 
monopolies, profiteering and the political boss, 
a super state and the super man, dogma, autoc- 
racy and militarism shall’ be done away, and 
the true kingdom of Mansoul shall be made safe 
by defeating German militarism and kept safe on 
one or another of the great plans—British, 


French, or perhaps, better, an American plan for 
a league of nations. 


I make no apology when I say, next to winning the war the running of our public schools is 
the most important problem before us. To solve the problem we must have the hearty co-op- 
eration of all.—S. W. Sherrill, State Superintendent of Tennessee. 


BUILDING THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


BY MARY C. C. BRADFORD 
State Superintendent, Colorado, President National Education 


Association 

War-modified Education in America means an 
education sensitive to the needs of national de- 
velopment. War-modified education helps the 
child to train himself spiritually as the patriot 
and lover of his kind. War-modified education 
results in a surrender of personal rights in favor 
of the greatest of all rights—that of free co- 
operation in the service of the Spirit of America. 


The Junior Red Cross activities make the 
school children warriors of mercy, soldiers of 
healing, volunteers of helpfulness. The War 
Savings societies enlist the schools as a financing 
agent of the war, as economic factors in the solu- 
tion of the nation’s and the world’s problem of 
justice enthroned upon victory, as the bodyguard 
of the home, safeguarding its welfare; as 
builders in one of the world’s greatest construc- 
tive efforts. These are examples of the intensive 
extension of the functions of the school into the 
public service, and their relation to the course of 
study modifies, in large measure, the subject 
matter to be taught. 


War-modified Geography may well be called 
“War-transformed Geography.” History  be- 
comes a search for causes illustrated by the 
tragic events of the last four years. It traces 
the relation between the psychology and biology 
of the various warring nations, and includes a 
study of the religious, philosophic and artistic 
development of the races who stand for the 


clashing national faiths of the hostile peoples. 
History, philosophy, psychology and sociology 
are seen to be but parts of a many-faceted human 
study, and all are fused in the flame of an intel- 
lectual and moral devotion to the ideals for 
which the free peoples are fighting. 


Taught in this way, these subjects are studies 
in patriotism. Taught in this way, they must re- 
sult in a practical civic demonstration of love of 
country, and thus ensure the guaranteeing of 
democracy in the years that are to come. 


The great dream of human -brotherhood 
thrown upon the screen of history by the God 
of nations when the American Republic was 
born, can only come true in full splendor of uni- 
versal application through the instrumentality of 
all the human beings living under the American 
flag, and_ this instrumentality can only be thus 
perfected by the development of the schools ‘to 
the full measure of their opportunity for service. 
Straight thinking, clean living, hard work, joyful 
play, and mighty loving must characterize the in- 
dividual citizen and the collective action of all the 
citizenry in a republic, and it is the mission of 
war-modified education to produce this individ- 
ual type and collective development. 

The nationalization of education, as a part of 
its war-modification, is a problem pressing for 
solution. 

It must be evident to all thinking people that 
public education should have the dignity, power 
and prestige that comes from national recog- 
nition, but it is also clearly necessary to pre- 
serve a proper balance between national and 
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local authority in the administration of educa- 
tional affairs. 


The allied countries let down educational safe- 
guards at the beginning of the war. When the 
painful effects of the Nineteen-Fourteen relaxa- 
tion of educational standards began to be ap- 
parent, England and France nerved themselves 
to undertake a reconstruction of their educa- 
tional systems, hugely expensive in its demands 
upon both the time and purse of these countries. 


Let us learn from their mistakes, as well as 
profit by their glorious and patriotic devotion to 
the ideals of democracy. 


The National Education Association, recogniz- 
ing the changes that must be brought about in 
American education as a result of the war, has 
undertaken the mighty task of preparing a na- 
tional program, this program having been neces- 
sitated by the war emergency. The Commission 
of the National Education Association that has 
been entrusted with this duty will make a report 
during this meeting, and the Commission lays its 
work before you as a proof of devotion to your 
interests, the interests of the teaching profession 
at large, and to the welfare of the children of the 
world. 

This National 
with 

First—The Nature of the Present Crisis Faced 
by the Public Schools of the United States. 

Second—The Preparation, Supply, and Con- 
pensation of Teachers. 

Third—The Importance and Needs of Rural 
Education. 

Fourth—A Complete Program of Physical and 
Health Education. 

Fifth—Problems of Immigrant Education and 
Adult Illiteracy. 

Sixth—Compulsory Continuation Schools. 

Seventh—The Necessity for a National De- 
partment of Education and National Co-opera- 
tion with the States in Strengthening the Public 
Schools. 

This program has been prepared at the cost of 
a large expenditure of labor and time on the 
part of the Commission. It is its contribution 
to war-modified education. It explains a part, 


Program for Education deals 


‘at least, of the way in which the new civilization 


must be built. It summons to its aid the think- 
ing people of this and of other allied countries. 
It co-operates with the far-visioned, loyal-souled 
men and women of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, and offers assistance to and will receive, 
gratefully, aid from all who can bring trained 
thinking and loving service in behalf of the child. 

The Commission glimpses the far-flung influ- 
ence of unified international educational ideals 
and practices. It foresees that the creative soul 
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within each nation can work best through edu- 
cational methods. It knows that character build- 
ing is the acid test of education in any nation 
and that world salvation can come only through 
a world exaltation of the meaning and practice 
of the august reality that we call “Education.” 
The Commission is the servant of the common 
good. It is the extension of your vision, your 


powers, your zeal for sacrifice, your ability to 
build. 


Your president submits to you the work of 
this Commission as the greatest achievement of 
the educational year of 1917-1918. It is also a 
prophecy of still greater advance’ for the fulfill- 
ment of which you will be largely responsible. 


But in additional ways the Association feels 
honored. It has been used as the transmitting 
medium of the government's wishes, and it re- 
joices in the fact that no appeal for national ser- 
vice has gone unheeded by this great body. 


The sense of unity between the members of 
the teaching profession of the several states and 
the National Education Association has been ex- 
tended and quickened during the past year. Even 
in the remote places of our land the teachers 
have come to feel that there is a body through 
which they can speak, in which they can function, 
by which they may make their needs known, to 
which they can offer service and thereby extend 
their patriotic effort for the welfare of the nation. 


Friends, peace must be won under the shadow 
of victorious swords. It can only come through 
the triumph of the armies of the free nations on 
the battlefield. It can be retained only by a war- 
modified education which will be able to contrib- 
ute to the majestic structure of the new civiliza- 
tion. Through education must be developed the 
qualities that make for the immortality of na- 
tions. By education must be safeguarded the 
fruits of a righteous war. For education the na- 
tion must give and sacrifice and to it must pay 
homage. 


As supreme builders of the new civilization I 
greet you. From the Mount of Vision, to which 
this Association has climbed, it can see the Prom- 
ised Land of fruitful service. Enter in and pos- 
sess it in the name of the Childhood of the World, 
that the new civilization may be born of an im- 
pulse and developed through a process that will 
guarantee its immortality. 

As the bloody flower of war becomes _ trans- 
muted into the rose of the dawn of a new day, 
let us fit ourselves to live worthily under the sun- 
light of the transformed era. Let the Heralds of 
the Dawn be the teachers of the world. Let us 
prepare ourselves for the triumph of a nobler cit- 
izenship. Let us know that the creation of such 
a citizenship is our task, our privilege, our coro- 
nation. 


a 


There is one department of the state where we can’t let up one iota, and that is the De- 
partment of Education. America at the head of the council table of nations will be called upon 
to do more than ever before. We must increase rather than decrease all our appropriations. 


—Governor Walter E. Edge, New Jersey. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE IN NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 


BY H, A. SPRAGUE 


Superintendent, Summit, N. J. 


In our democracy the necessity of having our 
normal schools produce well-trained educators is 
second only to that of having our army and navy 
produce efficient defenders of our ideals. Con- 
servation of time, energy, and materials must be 
the aim in both of these fields. 


The fundamental requirements in avoiding 
waste are, first, a disposition to co-operate, and 
secondly, an organization that will procure the 
most efficient result from all who participate. <A 
war department or a normal school which is pro- 
ductive of jealousies, dissensions and the spirit 
which says, “You go your way, I'll go mine,” is 
lacking in a disposition to co-operate and, there- 
fore, is wasteful and undemocratic. Just as great 
ineffectiveness results from lack of unity 
through organization. From the standpoint of 
organization conservatism must not be consid- 
ered synonymous with conservation. 


Teachers have said that theory and practice 
are two different considerations. If theory is to 
be purposeful and practice rational this cannot 
be true. Personal interviews were conducted 
with thirty-seven state normal school principals, 
instructors, Or supervisors in twenty-two differ- 
ent states. It has been noted that these repre- 
sentatives have said practically that there is little 
or no direct relationship provided between their 
departments of theory and practice. In other 
words, students in the theory department study 
professional subjects for over a year and a_ half 
and then go out into the profession for observa- 


tion and practice under different directors. Con- 
sequently, the students’ partly-digested theories 
are often neglected and forgotten. If this be 
true, then normal school officials have a war-time 
duty toward conservation in education which’ is 
quite commensurate with that of the officials in 
our war department. 

The principal means by which theories might 
be carried over into practice are demonstration 
exercises, organized observation and _ practice 
teaching. 

The study of the thirty-seven state normal 
schools points out that in over 75 per cent. of the 
cases theory teachers do not test or demonstrate 
their own theories, and in 40 per cent. of the 
cases theories are not demonstrated in any way. 
As to organized observation and practice, theory 
teachers in the great majority of cases do not 
visit or consult the student teachers or practice 
teachers, or in any way determine the subject 
matter, methods or means of discipline in use. 
This work is usually left to the supervisors of 
practice and in at least 50 per cent. of the cases 
they do not visit the classes in the theory depart- 
ment or by any other means become familiar with 
the scope of its work. 

The details of this study show quite conclu- 
sively that there is a great possibility of waste in 
time and energy in “the carry on” of theory into 
practice. The popular means of arbitration and 
organization may well be studied in their applica- 


tion to. the problem of conservation in normal 


schools. 
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SOME THINGS THAT TEACHERS HAVE 
LEARNED OUT OF THE EXPERI- 
ENCES OF THE WAR 


BY C. G, PEARSE 
President, State Normal School, Milwaukee 

The Great War has taught the school people 
of the United States two things worthy of special 
note :— 

First, we have learned that “He can who thinks 
he can.” In spite of low salaries, which were in- 
adequate even before the war, and in spite of 
the great increase in cost of living, teachers have 
found that they can contribute liberally to the 
Red Cross, to the Y. M. C. A., and other simi- 
lar organizations; they have bought government 
bonds and thrift stamps. If, five years ago, any- 
one had suggested that teachers might find 
money for these things, the answer would have 
been prompt and decided. “Impossible!” Yet 
all these things have been done. Besides this, 
teachers have given liberally of their time and 


energy in the way of personal service of many 
kinds. 


The teachers have learned that they must 
make the people of the nation understand what 
the people of Great Britain have learned. In 
that country before the war a proposal to spend 
ten million dollars a year in old-age pensions for 
working people brought a protest from the 
financiers. “It would bankrupt the nation,” they 
said. The same people are now spending in war 
nearly ten millions per day. They are not bank- 
rupt, and do not expect to be. Even now Eng- 
land is preparing to spend for education sums 
before unheard of, and which, before the war, 
would have been pronounced impossible. The 
future belongs to the nation which educates its 
people best. The best education costs money— 
much more money than England or America has 
spent in the past. America must realize, as Eng- 
land does, the necessity for this increased expen- 
diture. 

Second, teachers are learning to stand to- 
gether. Germany is giving a tremendous object 
lesson on the strength which lies in unity. With 
inferior numbers and resources, unity of purpose, 
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which has directed wonderful preparation, afd 
now uses all forces with a single purpose, has 
shown results in war which would not have been 
believed possible. The allies have had to learn 
this lesson. They have been compelled to unify 
command and concentrate effort. From this on 
they will win. 

Great tasks lie before the teachers of Amer- 
ica—the task of improving the effectiveness of 
the schools; the task of bringing about more 
nearly universal and more adequate preparation 
for teachers; the task of convincing the public 
that very much more money must be spent in 
education if the schools are to meet the emer- 
gency of the hour, and the greater emergencies 
of the future. Failure on the part of the public to 
realize this and failure to provide the required 
funds means failure to supply the schools with 
enough of the best teachers and failure to pro- 
vide American boys and girls with as good an 
education as the times demand. 

The teachers cannot accomplish what lies be- 
fore them by pulling separately in different direc- 
tions and working at cross purposes. Kinder- 
gartners, elementary school teachers, secondary 
school teachers, college people, supervising and 
administrative officers—all must stand shoulder 
to shoulder. United, we will win! 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 

BY WILLIAM H, BURNHAM 
Department of Pedagogy, Clark University 

War is the crucial test of a nation’s education 
and the behavior of soldiers reflects the charac- 
ter of their training. 

Modern studies have put a tremendous em- 
phasis on mental hygiene and have placed the 
subject on a solid foundation of scientific fact. 
It has gone far beyond its original aim—the care 
and prevention of feeble-mindedness and insanity 
—and provides a gospel of mental health for 
children in the schools and for the soldiers in our 
army, as well as for the overburdened and anx- 
ious friends at home. The war especially has in- 
creased the scope of the subject. Mental hy- 
giene has made a contribution of vast importance 
and unprecedented character in its examination 
of recruited officers and men for the detection of 
nervous and mental disorder, and also in the re- 
education of disabled soldiers. It has gone even 
farther than this and offers its aid to stimulate 
and maintain the morale of the rank and file of 
the army. This vitally important aim in the 
training of an army is distinctly the aim of men- 
tal hygiene, for the conditions of morale and 
mental health are practically the same. This 
morale, which determines the worth of an army, 
depends largely on the nature and training in 
the home and in the school, supplemented by the 
special training of the camp. 

The effect of war upon children shows the need 
of sound mental hygiene. Investigations indi- 
cate that children in the war zone are largely 
protected from fear and worry by their natural 
attention to the present and the concrete details 
of any situation, however terrible, but in pro- 
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. longed wars the strain has its effect. One of 


the saddest reports of the Thirty Years’ War was _ 
that the children were no longer seen playing 
in the streets of the German cities, and in some 
localities in the present war it has been said that 
the children have forgotten how to smile. But 
mental hygiene is necessary for the moral de- 
velopment of children in times of peace quite as 
much as in times of war. Hereafter the training 
of children and youth, whether given in the 
schools or in military camps, cannot neglect men- 


tal hygiene and the development of morale. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION. 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

It is one of the favorite indoor sports of the 
pessimist to deplore the moral shortcomings of 
the public school. The optimist, not to be out- 
done, shouts from the housetops that the public 
school so forms the characters of its pupils that 
the republic is preserved thereby. 

But the painstaking use of some common 
sense will show that in some respects the public 
school as it now exists is a very superior agency 
of moral education, while in some other respects 
it falls to a very low level, indeed. 

The children in the public schools, while under 
their control or immediate influence, are indeed 
being subjected to a very direct and increasingly 
effective training in all those specific virtues 
which are essential to the good order and whole- 
some. moral atmosphere of a school. Public 
school teachers, to an extent that is more 
marked every year, are clean, wholesome men 
and women. They are often lacking in maturity 
of course; the men are sometimes deficient in 
virility and the women in physical vigor. But, 
very generally, they set their pupils admirable 
examples of temperate living, respect for law and 
order, industriousness, patriotism, and the other 
virtues approved on behalf of the young. 

Furthermore, these teachers are improving 
every year in their ability to make the school an 
orderly little community. Fighting, scolding, 
jealousy, obscene behavior, bullying, theft, false- 
hood and other forms of disapproved moral con- 
duct are found to be diminishing year by year in 
our schools in spite of the alleged difficulties 
supposed to come from co-education, the en- 
forced attendance of pupils of poor ability, and, 
in many places, the increasing proportion of chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. 

But, in spite of the improving moral life of the 
public schools, they are yet far from doing their 
necessary duty in a democracy like ours in train- 
ing boys and girls to possess the characters 
needed by men and women upon whom must rest 
the family life, the conduct of business and the 
patriotic defence of the nation we must become. 
Let us not blame the teachers for the existing 
shortcomings in the moral education of the pub- 
lic schools; they are usually ready to do what is 
definitely and specifically required of them. Per- 
haps we should rather blame the men and women 
higher up—the superintendents, boards of edu- 
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cation, college professors, and intelligent laymen, 
who rarely, if ever, give to teachers definite in- 
formation as to what is meant by moral educa- 
tion and what are effective means of procuring it. 


But, in fact, the trouble lies even deeper. The 
world once knew exactly how to give moral edu- 
cation, but that was before the days when we 
talked about democracy or encouraged the rank 
and file of people to think for themselves. When 
discipline, authority, dogma, and other forms of 
bodily and spiritual coercion prevailed—as they 
still prevail in Germany—it was easy to produce 
a submissive, docile, obedient people—a people 
composed of individuals too well “broken” to 
break a law or do an immoral act, if they thought 
anybody was looking. 

In a democracy we have the far more difficult 
and worthy task of making a people at once law- 
abiding and self-governing, wholesome in moral 
life and yet capable of free thinking, respecting 
all that is good in society and yet slaves of no 
authority. Truly we are still in the early ex- 
ploration stages of this great new work. 

But some things we can do even now better 
than they are done. We can refuse to be deluded 
by catch words and vague notions. We can 
recognize that there is no one “loyalty,” or “hon- 
esty,” or “charity,” or “industriousness” which 
we can teach. Rather we must see that there are 
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many kinds of loyalty—to the home, to the gang, 
to the school, to the city, to the nation—and that 
these are often in conflict with each other, and 
that one may be learned at the expense of the 
other. We must learn that there are many very 
real forms of each of these virtues of honesty, 
charity, and industriousness, some of which are 
almost instinctive and others only to be learned 
with great effort. 


We can widen the range of the school life so 
as to’make it more fully intersect with local gov-' 
ernment, the recreations of its pupils, their first 
steps into self-supporting work, and thus extend 
into the actual world of reality outside the school 
something of the discipline and order already 
developed within the school. The Boy Scout 
movement, part-time industrial work, practical 
teaching of local civics, and the long school day 
of the Gary schools are all giving us excellent 
examples of how these things may be done. 


We can also bring our schools more fully into 
the currents of the life that everywhere wash the 
shores of business, government, war, worship, 
and family life. Let us greatly increase the time 
given to the careful reading of current news- 
papers, magazines, and books. Let us point the 
pupils year by year to the higher and more gen- 
uine of all these records of current aspiration 
and achievements. 


“PREJUDICED” 


BY SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


[When President Wilson incidentally says that the German chancellor is speaking to the tribunal of the en- 
tire world, I must decline this tribunal as prejudiced—Count von Hertling in his speech before the Reichstag. ] 


“Prejudiced!” we grant it, Teuton; ‘tis the single 


word, in sooth, 


From your lips that falls and flashes like a golden 


coin of truth. 


For there are and ever will be, though you win your 


goal or miss, ‘ 


Things against “which “this tribunal” holds an age- 


long prejudice: 


Falsehood, treachery, hatred, murder, wanton cruel- 


ties that call 


Loudly for the wrath of heaven—prejudice against 


them all. 


And the nation, in the presence of the growing light 


it sees, 


Well may fear, and shrink, and tremble, weighted 
down with things like these. 


You decline the whole world’s judgment, going still 
your ruthless way? 

To decline it or accept it—that we leave for you to 
Say. 

But, know well, you will receive it; and ’twill not be 
long deferred; . 

For no man or people ever can escape truth’s judg- 
ment word. 

Fiercer than the Titan furnace, purer than the even- 
ing star, 

Truth, now beating round you, shows you at the 
solemn judgment bar. 


What the wisest and the noblest everywhere are 
holding fast 

Must endure throughout the ages—'tis the judgment 
that will last. 

On the garment of your nation, lo, the black and aw- 
ful stain! 

All the rivers, all the oceans, cannot wash it white 
again. 

Things completed must remain so, glare forever as 
they were— , 

There she stands revealed and guilty! 
mania, pity her! 


Poor Ger- 


—Boston Herald. 
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THE BILL FOR A NATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


BY JOHN H. MACCRACKEN 
President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 


Washington will never be the same after the 
war It will hardly be made the railroad centre 
of the country by the simple expedient of re- 
quiring everyone who travels that way to change 
cars in one of the most lordly and worst min- 
aged terminals in the United States; nor the 
financial centre of the country by adding a wit¢e 
to the Bureau of Engraving; nor the educational 
centre of the country because the circulation of 
the publications of the Committee on Public In- 
formation exceeds that of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Yet Washington will never be the same after 
the war; for one reason, because too many col- 
lege professors have been living there the last 
year under all sorts of conditions, from the rent- 
free White House to the last care-free cot of the 
communal hotel room, and these college profes- 
sors have not only been watching government at 
work, they have been thinking about government. 

It is something of a crime to think in Wash- 
ington. Thought always makes trouble for 
someone near by. Lack of thought makes 
trouble only for someone out there. And one 
thought which is not a new thought, but which 
the glare of war has thrown into prominence, is 
that education is not properly placed in the 
scheme of things at Washington. So after the 
war, if not before, there will be a Department of 
Education at Washington, with a Secretary, who 
will occupy both a seat in the Cabinet and a 
library-laboratory-office in the new Humanities 
Building which a victorious people will build, il- 
logically enough, as a memorial to the truth—a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. As a nation, be it 
autocracy or be it democracy, thinketh in its 
heart, so is it. 

It was no mere chance which gave the Amer- 
ican people a Bureau of Education at the close of 
the Civil War, after twenty years of academic 
discussion. It will not be mere chance which will 
give America a great Department of Education 
at the close of the World War. It will be the un- 
covering by the war of great tasks to be done, 
both at home and abroad, through education and 
educated leadership. 

The war has already given us scientific attachés 
at London, and Paris, and Rome, a suggestion 
dismissed as a dream five years ago. 

After the war it will be accepted as one of the 
essential factors in our international relations 
that the new Department of Education _ shall 
have the same right to appoint and maintain 
educational attachés at all embassies, as the War 
and Navy Departments now have to maintain 
war and navy attachés. 

The great arguments for magnifying education 
in our plan of governmental organization have 
come to light in a most unexpected quarter—the 
War Department. It is the War Department 
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which makes the startling reports on_ illiteracy, 
on residues in the melting pot, on personal ef- 
ficiency in instruction and the characteristics of 
the successful teacher. 

It is the War Department which has _ revived 
faith in the value of a liberal education and cre- 
ated a demand for trained minds greater than the 
supply. It is the War Department which has 
sounded the warning cry to democracy. Democ- 
racy, be it ever so brave, ever so laborious, ever 
so generous, is helpless without leaders. 

THE NEW PROGRAM AND THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
RESPONSIBLITY 


BY NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER 

State Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Those who have made a careful study of the 
pupils in our public schools assert that the two 
most common characteristics of those in the high 
schools are loyalty and patriotism. These are 
not synonymous terms. In the days of the 
American Revolution the followers of George 
Washington were called patriots. Those who 
adhered to the mother country called themselves 
loyalists. In the present war we know no such 
distinction. Every patriot is loyal to the govern- 
ment at Washington. Canadians and British and 
French and our own soldiers are fighting side by 

side for the same great cause. 


One of the severest tests of patriotism is found 
in a willingness to pay a just share of tax for the 


_ Support of the government and the education of 


the people. The army and the navy constitute 
the first line of defence, and it is our first duty 
to support and strengthen this line of defence by 
service and sacrifice. The second line of defence 
is.in the schools. This line of defence we must 
likewise strengthen and support if the future of 
our national life is to be made secure. 

The schools are facing a shortage of teachers 
and of money for educational purposes. College 
and university professors may predict what the 
schools are to be after the war. It perplexes 
school officials to find both teachers and money 
enough to keep the schools in operation in time 
of war. 

The drive for new members of the N. E. A. can 
be justified at this time only in so far as our As- 
sociation helps to solve the pressing educational 
problems engendered by the war. In former 
days our organization was a forum for the free 
discussion of differing and conflicting views. In 
the days which are to come it will no doubt be 
the function of the N. E. A. to assist in the re- 
organization of our systems of public schools. 

Can the N. E. A. help to get more money for 
schools? Can it keep enough teachers in the 
second line of defence to banish illiteracy and to 


make ignorance impossible? Can it infuse a. 
spirit of heroic service and devotion into the 
hearts of teachers to make them stick to their 


specific work in spite of the lucrative offers from 
the various branches of the federal government? 
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Can it create sentiment among our people so 
that the tax-payers will sustain the school direc- 
tors or controllers in the increase of taxation 


and in the extension of the curriculum, so that 
when the war is over our workmen will continue 


to be a match for those of every . country in 
Europe? 

The war has opened opportunities and imposed 
responsibilities which will tax the Associatioh’s 
— to the utmost both during the war and 
alter, 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


BY GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman, National Education Association Commission on the Emergency in Education, New York 


Universal conscription in education is the 
only sensible method of perpetuating democracy, 


just as universal military conscription is the only 


democratic method of raising an army. We were 
patriotic enough to accept military conscription. 
We must be intelligent enough to accept univer- 
sal conscription in education. The foundations 
of democracy are based upon universal intelli- 
gence. Therefore, democracy must see to it that 
not only its children, but its adult population are 
literate, efficient, intelligent, and patriotic. 

We read more newspapers, magazines and 
books per capita than does any other nation. We 
have a larger percentage of our population be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of age in 
school than has any other country in the world. 
We have invested large sums of money in our 
schools and have increased steadily the number 
of days of schooling per unit of our population. 
In spite of these and other conspicuous successes, 
the war emergency has brought to us a realiza- 
tion of our failure to provide a system of educa- 
tion which guarantees an enduring democracy. 

Our bountiful natural resources have tempted 
us to be wasteful. We have not taught nor prac- 
ticed thrift. We have failed to provide for the 
complete Americanization of foreign immigrants. 
We have tolerated the formation and continua- 
tion of racial and language groups with ideals 
and practices inimical to our free institutions. We 
have not provided adequately trained nor ade- 
quately paid teachers in sufficient numbers to 
train our children. More than five million chil- 
dren receive their training from unprepared child 
teachers in their teens. 


We have failed to recognize the need of pre- 
paring for the present world emergency. We 
have been unwilling to accept the kinds of disci- 
pline and control necessary for a people who are 
to defend their own freedom and to fight for the 
establishment of world democracy. 

The present emergency demands that we pro- 
vide for the development of a more adequate 
system of public education. The world struggle 
between autocracy and democracy has_ only be- 
gun. The final verdict may rest with our children 
or our children’s children. 

We must immediately recognize the necessity 
for a common language and a common inherit- 
ance of democratic ideas and ideals. All boys 
and girls living in America, whatever their ances- 
try, must be taught in the English tongue. Men 


and women who would achieve citizenship must 
be required not only to speak and to read Eng- 
lish, but also to show that they understand and 
subscribe unreservedly to the principles and ideals 
of democratic government. 

For all children and for adult immigrants 
training must be provided which stresses the 
highest ideals and best practices of our _commu- 
nity and of our national life. Every schoolhouse 
must be a community centre of true democracy. 

We may no longer delude ourselves with re- 
spect to the adequacy of an education which ends 
at fourteen. Compulsory education amounting 
to half time work must be required of all be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen and a minimum of 
eight hours a week during working hours must 
be required from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. 

Technical training and efficiency must be ac- 
companied by a still higher degree of physical ef- 
ficiency, by a better understanding of our insti- 
tutions and ideals, by more adequate preparation 
for the use of leisure, and by participation in ac- 
tivities which develop good citizenship. 

We must recognize the necessity for more 
adequate training for teachers and the corre- 
sponding obligation for greatly increased salaries 
for teachers in order‘that the choicest of our 
youth may see in teaching not only an opportu- 
nity for service, but also the possibility for a 
career comparable to that enjoyed by those who 
enter the more favored professions. 

We will no longer be satisfied with medical in- 
spection which discovers and records defects. We 


must rather seek the highest possible type of 
physical efficiency, through the removal of 
remedial defects, by providing the conditions 


necessary for normal physical development and 


by inculcating an ideal of physical cleanliness, 
vigor and efficiency. 
We must accept the necessity, in a world 


as at present constituted, for universal train- 
ing for service in defence of our nation 
and of the ideals for which the nation — stands. 
This education between the ages of  nine- 
teen and twenty-one promises much for the rea- 
lization by all of the obligations of citizenship 
and for social solidarity, During this period we 
may hope as well to provide further training in 
preparation for useful and productive work and 
for the development of habits of thought and of 


“Continued on page 190, 
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NOT DISLOYAL BUT APOLOGETIC 


A dismissed university professor is justly in- 
dignant because a New York daily paper says he 
was dismissed for disloyalty. The fact that he is 
at large disproves that statement. Were he dis- 
loyal he would be in prison on a long sentence. 

No university professor is dismissed for dis- 
loyalty. For that serious offence he would be 
turned over to the United States officers, who 
would take him into the federal court, which 
would make short work of disposing of him. | 

A university Board of Regents dismiss, or 
should dismiss, every employee who apologizes 
for being loyal. When a professor says: “I am a 
pacifist, but I am not doing much at it now; I buy 
Liberty Loan bonds, but I do not like the idea 
of having a drive to sell them; I think a man 
should buy these bonds on principle and not 
emotionally; I do not think it is right to stir up 
one or many to emotional patriotism; it is all 
wrong. Patriotism should be purely intellectual 
and not at all emotional; I want the United 
States to win this war, but I do not want the 
people to hate the Kaiser; it is all wrong to get 
money or enlistments because of any misdeeds 
of the Germans; I buy bonds, but I do not do it 
because of Belgium, the Lusitania, the U-boats, 
the violated treaties, for to do it from such mo- 
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tives is wrong,”—such a man need not be im-— 
prisoned, but he should have no position of in- 
fluence. He should be in no position of respon- 
sibility that would give force to his utterances. 

He is not disloyal, but he is apologetic for not 
being disloyal. 

No man will go to heaven because he is not a 
thief, a drunkard, a rapist, or a murderer, but the 
chances are against his being welcomed at the 
gate of the Celestial City if he apologizes for 
not being a thief, a drunkard, a rapist, or a mur- 
derer. Imagine the reception he would receive 
were he to say: “I would like to know if there is 
to be any emotionalism in there. Are there any 
harps, any cymbals, any stringed instruments? 
Are there any emotional praises there? Is that 
man David in there? Are the men in there who 
strew palm branches on that emotional Sunday? 
Is the woman in there who wasted the ointment 
in her emotional freak? I’d like to go in, for I 
am intellectually an admirer of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, and I am intellectually satisfied with the 
Bible, but I am ashamed of all the emotionalists 


from Isaac’s sacrifice to the Revelation of St. 
John.” 


Theology has provided a place for all apolo- 
gists here and hereafter. 
RESOLUTIONS AND RESULTS 


For seventy years the National Education As- 
sociation has passed exceedingly interesting Res- 
olutions, never better than in July, 1918. 

There has never been any “Report of Results” 
of the Resolutions. 

Why not inaugurate an entirely new and emi- 
nently serviceable departure next July and give 
a specific statement as to the status of each Res- 
olution? 

One Resolution with traceable Results is worth 
more than a string of brilliant Resolations with 
no Results. 

Dr. Robert M. McElroy at Pittsburgh said 
the National Education Association could be the 
most powerful of organizations and suggested 
some needed machinery. His suggestion did not 
meet with favor, as “there is abundant machin- 
ery” already. 

Let us know definitely just what the machinery 
does accomplish in 1918-19. The present ma- 
chinery is pledged to achievement. It must make 
good on several of the Resolutions or it is not 
adequate machinery. The machinery is provided 
with presumably $40,000. 

Resolutions without Results are worse than 
empty words. It is time that the N. E. A. report 
great achievements or confess its inability. 


a. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Southern California begins to appreciate her 
need of a university, and we flatter ourselves 
that we have had some slight part in inspiring 
this appreciation. Nowhere in America is there 
any such area with such wealth, with such busi- 
ness enterprise, with such elementary schools, 
with such high schools, with so little attention to 
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provision for higher education as has been trtie 
of Southern California. 

Nowhere in the world is there such a record 
of progress in elementary, rural, and high 
schools as in Southern California. From no 
other equal area with the same population have 
so many young people been sent so far for col- 
lege and university education as from Southern 
California. 

There seems no likelihood that the state will 
ever establish a university in Southern California 
and nothing less than that will be worthy any 
effort on the part of the state. 

The one bright spot in all Southern California, 
so far as university education goes, is the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, which only needs 
adequate funds to serve this wonderful people 
reasonably well. Give the University of South- 
ern California the money it needs and its faculty 
and officials will do the rest. 

Already the University of Southern California 
has revealed a speed financially, scholastically, 
scientifically, educationally, professionally and in- 
spirationally, which, if continued, will serve that 
wonderland sufficiently. 

There is a good start on an endowment, a fine 
spirit of progressive thought has been demon- 
strated, and its equipment, materially and profes- 
sionally, is already so attractive that it rivals 
older and more spectacular institutions  else- 
where in its compelling power with young people 
of Southern California. 

Judging the future by the past few years, we 
hazard little in prophesying that the University 
of Southern California will not only hold a rea- 
sonable proportion of its local students, but, 
combining with the matchless climate, will at- 
tract students from all parts of California and 
from all states in the Union. 

It is now only a question of money, and no 
equal age, area, and population combined have 
as much wealth as has Southern California, ex- 
cept Oklahoma, where the wealth has come from 
underground and not by human endeavor, as in 
Southern California. If the University of South- 
ern California is allowed to halt or hesitate in its 
service of its constituency it will be disgraceful 
in a city that can build a million-dollar boulevard, 
a million-dollar opera house, a_ million-dollar 
cafeteria. Nowhere will these millions be as wise 
an investment as in the University of Southern 
California. 

The significance of this editorial lies in the fact 
that it is purely impersonal, for we have never 
had the faintest connection with the university or 
any of its officials. We know hundreds of other 
educational institutions better, but we know of 
none in whose possibilities, opportunities, or re- 
sponsibilities we have greater faith. 


WHERE IS THE SHORTA 


Everybody is talking and writing, officially and 
editorially, of the great scarcity of teachers, and 
yet when teachers apply for better positions in 
cities, and especially in high schools and normal 
schools, they are told that they are over-supplied 


with candidates, and then they write us, and 
others, that we have been camouflaging. 

Most city normal schools, many state normal 

schools, all agricultural colleges and many high 
schools are to be so reduced in attendance that 
they will be forced to reduce their faculties. The 
Opportunities in these fields are much reduced. 
: We began talking “teacher shortage” so early 
in the year that enterprising teachers looked af- 
ter promotions. We have been praising every 
city that pays good salaries, and more teachers 
have offered their services to such cities than 
can be used. The procession upward has been 
Steady since last winter, so that the slack is at 
the bottom. Woe to the city that pays low sal- 
aries, and woe to all undesirable rural communi- 
les, i. e€., undesirable as to salary and as to living 
and social conditions! The shortage is alarming 
down there and out there. There will be few 
teachers available for any undesirable schools 
the coming year. There is only one reply to this: 
“There must be no undesirable positions.” 


i + 


THE HISTORIAN’S OPPORTUNITY* 


There has never been such an opportunity, 
such an appeal to the historian as at the present 
time. The novelist, the poet, the essayist have 
limitless inspiration, but the biggest, brainiest, 
man who has trained himself to study and write 
history has now the greatest responsibility, as 
well as the grandest privilege that has ever come 
to men of letters. This is the supreme test of 
greatness in the historian. He must be loyally 
patriotic in every impulse of mind and heart. He 
is not an historian in this hour if he hesitates to 
tell the whole truth as to causes and purposes. 

Here is a case in which “the cards are all on 
the table.” Conditions never before so impor- 
tant were never before so clearly known. 

There is not the shade of a shadow of a sus- 
picion of a doubt as to what was done or why it 
was done. 

An unprecedent combination of brilliant  cir- 
cumstances have let every one know what hap- 
pened at every date. Never at any other time 


was there such a complete demonstration of act 
and cause. 


The real historian has but to connect the acts 
of 1914 with earlier modern European history 
truthfully, bravely, vividly, brilliantly, to take his 
place on the historical throne. 

It is too early to know who will do this won- 
derful feat in the ablest manner, but this we do 
know, that James Harvey Robinson has set a 
pace which will challenge the highest talent of 
the most aspiring of his fellow historians. 

Mr. Robinson has done two things wonder- 
fully well. He has given a vivid and fearless pic- 
ture of affairs in Europe for the first fourteen 
years of the century, and he has told the plain 
truth about the happenings in Germany for the 
six weeks before August 1, 1914. 

“* “The Last Decade of European History and the Great War.” 
Designed as Supplement to “ velopment of Modern Europe."’ 
binson and Beard and ‘An Introduction te the 


rm Europe.” By James Harvey Robinson. Boston, New 
London 
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HOLDEN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Those of us who recall the excitement when 
P. G. Holden began his campaign for instruct- 
ing and inspiring the farmers of Illinois and Lowa 
in the matter of testing seed corn remember how 
hopeless it seemed. The farmers of those states 
resented the indirect criticism of their methods 
as much as some Southern farmers resented the 
suggestion that their cattle needed to be ‘‘dipped.”’ 

Recently when Governor Brough and fiity-five 
of the “Promoting Better Farming” Association 


made an extensive trip through the Middle- 


States, they reported that all farmers in the 
Middle West tested seeds before planting. The 
extra yield in Illinois and Iowa because of this 
testing was claimed by the farmers to mean many 
millions each. year. 

We rejoice that Professor Holden is alive to 
see the miraculous achievement of the plan to 
which he devoted many years and intense effort. 


FINANCES OF THE N. E. A. 

The face value of the permanent fund is $198,- 
406 ($200,000). 

Net income in 1917 was $8,277. 

The net receipts from this income by the N. E. 
A. was $7,900. : 

The investment in municipal school bonds is 
$74,347; in railroad bonds, $72,662; in corpora- 
tion bonds, $2,000; in government bonds, $49,- 
396. The municipal bonds range in dividends 
from 34 per cent. ($9,500). These are Kansas 
City, Missouri, bonds. The 4 per cent. bonds 
($10,075) are West Chicago Pork bonds. The 
only 5 per cent. municipal bonds ($6,000) are 


Water Works bonds in Kansas. All other divi-. 


dends are 4} per cent. 
The railroad bonds pay 4 per cent., except 
$1,443 Frisco system that pays 6 per cent. 
Naturally the investments made in 1916 and 
1917 pay a larger dividend, as a rule one-half per 
cent. more, 


LEVELLING SALARIES 

The best feature of the present campaign for 
decent salaries is that the increases are usually 
highest at the bottom, and to the honor of the 
profession let it be remembered for all time that 
the highest salaried teachers, almost without ex- 
ception, urge that the minimum salary schedule be 
increased more than the maximum. 


While the schools are losing some teachers © 


high in the scale of efficiency and salary the 
present calamity is in the inability to get good 
talent at the bottom—to get them to come into 
the-service. 

A young woman from the high school can soon 
equip herself for a position in an office at fifty 
per cent. higher salary than the minimum salary 
of a teacher. It is against human nature for her 
to take two years to prepare for the lower salary. 


WAR ROSES 
Hail to the “Edith Cavell” and the “Lusitania” 


roses! 
The Eastern Floricultural , Club has inaugu- 
rated a movement looking to the changing of 
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the names of ali popular flowers, especially roses, 
whose present nomenclatures are of German ori- 
gin or savor of the Teutonic. As instances, they 
would go into the rose garden and, not pull up 
by the roots the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria rose, 
but they would rechristen it the “Edith Cavell,” 
the Frau Karl Druschki they would call the “Lu- 


sitania” rose, and so on down the list of German- 
named roses, 


THE LITTLE PIANO 

We have often spoken in high praise of the 
genius and masterfulness of the music depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee State Normal School un- 
der the brilliant leadership of W. Otto Miessner, 
and we are in no wise surprised that he has cre- 
ated “The Little Piano,” which is indeed “An 
Epoch in School Music.” In expense and in size 
Mr. Miessner has certainly made it possible to 
have the study of music with the piano every way 
feasible. It is a genuinely good piano in every 
respect and in no sense an apology for a piano. 
It is in no sense an attempt to provide a cheap in- 
strument, but rather to provide as good an in- 
strument as is needed and incidentally it is small, 
and it is of relatively light cost. 


EMINENTLY SENSIBLE 

Miss Margaret Warren, for sixteen years prin- 
cipal of the elementary school, Fallbrook, San 
Diego County, California, resigned, planning re- 
tirement from active professional life. At the 
suggestion of County Superintendent J. F. Weet 
the school trustees asked her as a patriotic duty 
to “war-modify” her plans and, in view of the 
teacher shortage to withdraw her resignation, 
which she did, and the whole community had a 
jollification. 

HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 

Uel W. Lamkin, state superintendent of Mis- 
souri, is making a most unusual record as a pro- 
gressive leader in all phases of school activities, 
but especially in rural life leadership and country 
school efficiency. Indeed, in some of the most 
significant features for intensifying definite edu- 
cation for valuable results in the country school 
Mr. Lamkin is already a national leader. 


GERMANY’S WAR PRICE 


Prior to this war Germany spared neither 


money nor effort in the campaign to make 


friends of the United States, and now she has 
sacrificed half a century of devotion to establish 
friendship and has made herself the one indus- 
trial, commercial, political and educational enemy 
of the United States for the next half century. 

An idle school plant is an impeachment of any 
community. 

War speed is demonstrated in the making of 
27,000,000 cartridges a day in the United States. 

The Rockefeller General Education Board paid 
all the expenses and continued the salaries of 
their thirty best state agricultural agents to 
Harvard University to study rural school work 
under Dr. Paul Hanus at the summer school. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN FLORIDA ; 

There are two Floridas—the Florida of the 
North in the South, and the Florida of the South 
in the North. 

Florida is both well known and little known in 
the North. The North has more of its people 
in Florida than in any other southern state, and 
the North brings to Florida more money and 
leaves it there than to any other Southern State. 
But the people of the North go-to Southern 
Florida and leave their;money there, and that is 
not Florida. The Florida of the North pays a 
large part of the taxes, but they have no Florida 
institutions of any kind. They are the farthest 
possible removed from the state capital and all 
state officials, and far from the State University 
and all other public institutions. In going down 
the East Coast or the West Coast or to the in- 
terior resorts they go through the Florida of the 
South. 

The Florida of the South is now challenging 
the admiration of everyone, North and South, in 
Florida and out of Florida. In twelve years she 
has built a State University at Gainesville which 
has won the admiration of all educators by the 
speed in building and in progressive educational 
modification. In no state have the civic pests of 
superstition, narrowness, cheapness and preju- 
dice been hit a harder blow than through the 
State University of Florida. 

And Florida is setting a lively pace in health 
education of all the people. And Florida has en- 
tered the National Education arena quite spec- 
tacularly. It was not generally appreciated even 
in the other Southern States that _ Florida had 
any claim upon the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Education in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives when W. J. Sears made his bow as 
a new member of Congress and as chairman of 
the Committee on Education at the same time, 
so that the latest notable federal education bill 
goes before the world as the Smith-Sears bill. 
Such honors mean much to a state and to all of 
its people, as well as to the person who is the re- 
cipient thereof. 

As the advertisers say: “There’s a reason.” It 
is in the educational awakening of the state as 
manifested in the strides taken by the State Uni- 
versity and other general educational activities, 
especially in Jacksonville, but chiefly by the sud- 
den development of an intense sentiment for 
child welfare. The child welfare clinics of Flor- 
ida are among the most important educational 
‘ achievements of the country. 

For more than a quarter of a century Florida 
has provided more generously for the 
Board of Health than has any other state in the 
Union. Just how the law-makers chanced to put 
a millage law beneath her State Board of Health 
we do not know, but whatever the cause that 
special body of officials has something like 


State 


$150,000 a year for its use, but so far as we can 
discover not until the present administration was 
there anything worth mentioning to report as the 
result of its activities"and expenses.” 

So far as can be learned no one was the wiser 
on health matters for the use of this vast sum, 
and certainly the present state of health does 
not hint at any constructive activities. At Camp 
Johnston (Florida’s great cantonment), of 350 
recruits, native Floridians, after the elimination 
of all evidently unfit at home, a federal examina- 
tion of the 350 revealed that 148 were afflicted 
with hookworms. In the State University an ex- 
pert examination of the young men _ revealed 35 
per cent. possessed of this pest, and an examina- 
tion of a representative group of 1,200 school chil- 
dren revealed 40 per cent. of such cases. After 
twenty-five years of activity of the well-pro- 
visioned State Board of Health and after a na- 
tional campaign of enlightenment and_ eradica- - 
tion, there appears to be about 120,000 school 
children in the state harboring this alarming 
creature. The facts about the eyes, the teeth, the 
throat, and malnutrition are the same in general. 

But this state administration has taken vig- 
orous hold of this problem and is putting Florida 
at the head of the procession, to be admired the 
country over for her new use of her abundant 
means. , 

There is a State Board of Health campaign 
for sanitation and against venereal disease, but 
its fame will rest on the child welfare clinics, 
which result from the employment of the scientific 
secretary of a Board of Education in the forty- 
eight states. 

The present state administration insists that 
the highly financed State Board of Health shall 
cease firing ammunition until it knows where the 
enemy is. 

We are especially interested in this demonstra- 
tion of the Child Welfare Clinic because of the 
honor, for four years, of membership on the 
really famous Joint Committee of the American 
Medical Association and of the National Educa- 
tion Association. One document of our commit- 
tee has had a circulation of 750,000 copies. The 
Child Welfare Clinic staged at the State Univer- 
sity in July by Dr. Hiram Byrd, scientific secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, is one of the 
most promising demonstrations we have seen. 
This and the County Child Welfare Clinics estab- 
lished by Dr. Byrd will give Florida and its pres- 
ent state administration unprecedented national 
fame. 

Four hundred teachers at the summer session 
of the State University at Gainesville learned to 
do by doing. Each day for five days every 
teacher spent one hour at the Child Welfare 
Clinic, seeing experts examine school children 
from city and country for’ all essential physical 
defects. When the week ended any teacher could 
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go into a school and adequately exainine every 
child for weaknesses. Not only so, but they can 
teach other teachers in the county, so that from 
that week’s work at the State University by Dr. 
Byrd and other experts limitless good will come. 


When the Child Welfare Clinic is established 
in every county in the state, as it is now estab- 
lished in four counties, there will be an official 
record of every pupil regarding each of the sev- 
enteen important children’s diseases, a record of 
all significant physical measurements, of each 
child’s relation to eighteen physical weaknesses, 
and practically all of these weaknesses will be 
corrected. 


Florida is likely to have the first 100 per cent. 
clearance papers as to the health and strength of 
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her school children. Some glory, surely, for one 
administration 

In this noble work the State University has an 
enviable part, as in all educational progress. 


Incidentally, it should be said that the pleas- 
antest seven days as to weather which I have had 
in any state in any July in many years were those 
in Florida, July 7 to 14, 1918. This undoubtedly 
had something to do with our enjoyment of the 
summer session,—this and the luxury of daily 


_ automobile rides to the many attractiOns within 


thirty miles of Gainesville, one of the loveliest of 
cities anywhere. Incidentally, this city has been 
the home of Chapman and Pearson, the famous 
Audubon Society boosters, and of Hon. W. N. 
ayy and Miss Clem Hampton in their teaching 
ays. 
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NOTABLE OFFICIAL APPEAL 


July 10, 1918. 

The War Department authorizes the following 
announcement :— 

The details of the plan prepared by the War 
Department to offer to able-bodied college stu- 
dents over the age of eighteen the opportunity 
to enlist in the military forces of the United 
States and to obtain training in the colleges 
which will prepare them for the more exacting 
forms of military service have now been com- 
pleted. The plan was first announced in the let- 
ter of May 8 to the presidents of all educational 
institutions of collegiate grade, and the details 
are explained in a circular sent to the colleges 
under the date of June 29. 

The purpose of the plan is to provide for the 
very important needs of the army for highly- 
trained men as Officers, engineers, doctors, chem- 
ists and administrators of every kind. The im- 
portance of this need cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The plan is an attempt to mobilize 
and develop the brain power of the young men 
of the country for those services which demand 
special training. Its object is to prevent the pre- 
mature enlistment for active service of those men 
who could, by extending the period of their col- 
lege training, multiply manifold their value to 
the country. If, however, the need arises for the 
services of these men in the fighting line, the 
terms of their enlistment are such that they can 
be called by the President on a day’s notice. But 
for the present it will be the policy of the gov- 
ernment to keep them in training until their draft 
age is reached. 

This is a war in which soldiers are not only 
marksmen, but also engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, geologists, doctors, and specialists in many 
lines. Scientific training is indispensable. En- 
gineering skill is needed by the officers who 
direct every important military operation and 
who control our lines of transport and commu- 
nication. In the same way chemical and physical 
knowledge are in constant demand at the front, 
as well as behind the iines, while the task of sav- 


ing the lives and restoring the health of hundreds 
of thousands of wounded calls for the services of 
regiments of military physicians. The scientific 
training which prepares a man to fulfill one of 
these highly specialized duties and the more lib- 
eral training which helps to develop the qualities 
of leadership needed by the officer or adminis- 
trator are essential elements of military  effi- 
ciency. 

For the purpose of developing men who shall 
have this combination of military and intellectual 
training a new corps has been created in the 
army, to be called the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. Voluntary enlistment in this corps is 
open to all able-bodied students in the institu- 
tions of collegiate grade who are not under 
eighteen years of age. Students under eighteen 
cannot be legally enlisted, but they may enroll 
and thus receive military training until they reach 
the age when they can legally enlist. 

The boy who enlists in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps will be a member of the army of 
the United States. He will be provided by the 
War Department with uniform and equipment, 
but will be on furlough status and will not re- 
ceive pay. He will undergo regular military 
training as a part of his course during the col- 
lege year, will attend a six-weeks’ camp for rigid 
and intensive military instruction, with private’s 
pay, and will be subject to the call of the Presi- 
dent for active service at any time should the 
exigencies of the military situation demand it. 
The policy of the government, however, will be 
to keep members of this Corps in college until 
their draft age is reached, and the War Depart- 
ment will have the power to order such men to 
continue in college even after their draft age is 
reached whenever their work is such that the 
needs of the service, e. g., for doctors, engineers, 
chemists and the like, are such as to make that 
course advisable. 

The Students’ Army Training Corps will be 
administered by the Committee on Education 
and Special Training of the War Department, 
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which will function as a section of the Training 
and Instruction Branch of the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff. Competent officers 
and non-commissioned officers. will be assigned 
to the various institutions to carry on the work 
of military instruction. To supplement the offi- 
cers assigned by the War Department three 
special summer training camps are being held to 
train a limited number of picked students and 
members of the faculties of the various institu- 
tions, so that they will be able to assist in the 
work of military instruction. These camps will 
be held at Plattsburg, New York; Fort Sheridan, 


Illinois, and Presidio, California, for sixty days, 
beginning July 18. 

The importance of this plan for combined mili- 
tary and collegiate training, if we are to meet in 
the future the urgent needs of the army for 
highly trained men, is s6 great that the War De- 
partment earnestly requests the colleges, Coun- 
cils of Defence, and other patriotic societies to 
co-operate in bringing it to the attention of the 
young men of the country, and in urging them to 
do their part to make it a success. 

(Signed) Newton D. Baker, 
Approved : 
Secretary of War. 


A good American is, I think, the man who 


has learned to co-operate in work. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 
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A NEW EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
BY GUY STANTON FORD 
Educational Division, Committee on Public Information, Washington, 
D. C. 

One week after the war began President Wil- 
son established a war emergency national uni- 
versity with the Secretaries of State, War and 
Navy as its board of regents. It was called the 
Committee on Public Information. 

For several months after its creation the pub- 
lic discussion in the press and in Congress pic- 
tured it as a prospective committee on censor- 
ship, an organ of repression. Gradually its con- 
structive character as a national war Chautauqua 
as an agent of expression and information be- 
came more and more apparent and important. 
For more than one year it has been at work, with 
a registration that is only limited by the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

In a war that is only in part the task of armies 
and navies this committee has striven to give the 
greatest publicity, on the basis of accurate in- 
formation, concerning what America was doing 
in the war. If we were to ask of our people sacri- 
fices to the uttermost limit such full publicity was 
the least that was due them. 

The committee has gone further and by every 
possible means it has sought to bring home to 
our people what we were fighting for, what were 
America’s aims and purposes, how this war is 
nothing short of a life and death struggle for us. 
To do this it was equally important to reveal the 
spirit, institutions and methods of the German 
military autocracy with its faith in brute force 
and its worship of a state above morals and the 
dictates of common humanity. 

To do this the committee has enlisted every 
modern agency of publicity and education. Pic- 
tures, posters, films, the press, pamphlets, the 
schools and the public platform have served it in 
a work that has now become world wide; for it 
has cast aside the old American, indifference to 
foreign opinion and is now making the fight for 
public opinion in every neutral land. 

Over 25,000,000 of its pamphlets have been 
read by our own people and made texts in 
schools and in teachers’ reading circles. 


During the coming year it will put itself even 
more at the service of the schools, for the schools 
and the teachers have as never before become 
parts of our national life. The teacher is enlisted 
in this war, and more and more the morale of the 
nation and the thinking in its homes will be de- 
termined by what she knows and teaches in this 
supreme crisis. 

The Committee on Public Information and the 
schools have a great common war task to make 
an Americanized, nationalized American nation. 
If we, working with other agencies, fail, then 
America will fail. 


THE WAR GARDEN MOVEMENT 


BY R. H. WILSON 
State Superintendent, Oklahoma 


The problem of financing the war will not be 
solved by a treaty of peace. Years after the guns 
have ceased to thunder our people will still be 
financing this war. How many years will be re- 
quired will depend largely upon the thriftiness of 
our people after the war, as well as during the 
war. France in 1870 gave us the example we 
need of the healing powers of thrift. Let us as 
school men and women prepare to keep alive 
those organizations devoted to thrift teaching 
and thrift practices to the end that our nation 
may furnish the brilliant example of the healing 
powers of thrift during the twentieth century. 

As a means of financing the war through thrift, 
the war garden offers exceptional opportunities. 
The money spent for canned vegetables by 
people who can just as well produce these prod- 
ucts at home may be and is being released for 
war service in communities where war gardens 
flourish. The labor, cargo space and expense of 
transporting these canned products from the can- 
ning factories to the consumers is saved by home 
production and released for war service. 

In Oklahoma the military plan of organization 
has been adapted as largely as possible to the 
local organizations. This proves very effective, 


especially among the children. Many devices 
have been employed to stimulate interest and im- 
press upon the people as a whole the importance 
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of producing as much food as possible at home, 
whether that home be a small city lot or a large 
ranch. The movement is not confined to the chil- 
dren. The adults are being reached through the 
agency of the county councils and war commit- 
tees. Rubber stamps bearing such suggestions 
as “Food Will Win the War; Help Produce It,” 
“Grow a Garden,” etc., have been used freely on 
outgoing mail. Posters with specific directions 
for planting, cultivating and conserving garden 


vegetables have been distributed. The public: 


press has generously devoted pages of space to 
the movement, the articles printed being pre- 
pared by the specialists in charge of the Garden 
Bureau. 

The results of this campaign and organization 
have been very gratifying indeed. The back 
yards in cities have become productive vegetable 
gardens, the farms where heretofore no vege- 
tables were produced are now supplied with 
home gardens, Some of them planted in the 
middle of fields where they will be undisturbed 
by chickens, this being the first year such farms 
have seen fit to grow their own vegetables. Re- 
ports received up to June 1, 1918, showed that 
there were 338,500 war gardens in Oklahoma, 
having an estimated value of $16,000,000. 

This home garden movement in Oklahoma is 
typical of the movement throughout the nation. 
It is so important as a means of teaching thrift 
that we as school men and women should begin 
now to plan to inherit the organization that has 
been built up and administer it, if necessary, in 
the future that will follow the war as a means of 
keeping alive those impulses of thrift that have 
been born amidst the storm of war. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN 
EDUCATION 


Continued from page 123. 


action which make for individual and for national 
efficiency. The training of a powerful citizen 
soldiery has been accomplished in Switzerland 
without the development of a military caste or 
of a militaristic government. We may surely 
hope to provide adequately for the defence of our 
democracy while still preserving our democratic 
ideals and practices. 

Never before in our history have we been so 
critical as we are now of our system of public ed- 
ucation. Never before have we been so willing 
to sacrifice for the sake of maintaining the prin- 
ciples of democracy in the world. May we realize 
now that democracy’s greatest safeguard is the 
public school. May we. recognize the necessity 
for the development of a more efficient public 
school system costing vastly greater sums of 
money. The hope of humanity rests upon the ed- 
ucation of the children of our democratic society, 


THE PATRIOTISM OF WAR SAVINGS 


BY Ss. W. STRAUS 
President of the American Society for Thrift, New York 


America today stands in the position in which 
all her economic problems must be solved 
through thrift. Whether we consider plans for 
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the defeat of the sinister forces that are pound- 
ing at the very foundations of civilization or 
whether we have in mind the smallest details of 
home and business routine, the answer remains 
the same. America, because of her boundless 
resources, has been the last of the nations to 
turn to thrift. Today, happily, she is learning the 
value of this virtue and the folly of improvidence. 
The thrift of patriotism, the thrift of sacrifice, 
this is the spirit of war-savings. It is the same 
spirit that makes glorious the heroism of the 
boys in the trenches of France, for patriotism 
- the same whether it be over there or back 
ere. 


We have come into a new order of things. 
The days of right by might are ending. Military 
autocracy belongs to an age that is gone. This 
war marks the darkness that precedes the dawn 
of universal democracy—a democracy lifted to 
the lofty level of brotherhood. 

Into the statesmanship, the politics, the busi- 
ness of the day that is breaking just ahead there 
will come a new spirit—a spirit of honesty, gen- 
erosity and gentleness. The statesmanship of 
the world will be successful only in so far as it is 
honorable and just. The politician who achieves 
success will attain his ends by worthy acts alone. 
The business man must stand on the broad 
ground of real brotherhood. The attitude be- 
tween employer and employee will be that of 
man to man, not master and slave. Every man 
must practice thrift and every man must have the 
chance to practice it. It will be the duty of 
every employer to see that his employees do 
practice thrift, that the conditions of employment 
are such that they can practice it. The autocracy 
of politics, the autocracy of business have 
reached the day of reckoning. The dollar sign is 
passing as the insignia of ruthless power, the day 
is dawning when it shall stand as the symbol of 
protection, to the weak and help for the worthy. 

Are we fighting this war merely to crush a 
coterie of madmen whose hearts are beating in 
unison with the cruelty and treachery of medie- 
valism and whose standards of life are those of 
Frederick the Great? Is it alone the object of 
this war to demonstrate that the feudal spirit of 
the eighteenth century was wrong? No, we are 
fighting this war for a democracy that shall reach 
down and take root in the heart of every citizen 
in every country. There is no such thing as a 
democracy that is not universal any more than 
there is an autocracy that is tolerant. 

These things are to be among the fruits of this 
war; and into this order of life the universal 
practice of thrift must come, for thrift is the very 
essence of democracy itself. Thrift is upbuilding 
and constructive—essentials without which no 
true republicanism can permanently endure. 
These are some of the lessons we must learn 
from the great textbook of passing history. 
There never will come a time in our national life 
to our success in winning the war as powder and 
steel; and in the period of readjustment follow- 
ing the war thrift will be just as essential. Mil- 
lions of men will come home from the war to 
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take up again the occupations of peace. The 
present acute scarcity of labor will be ended. 
The pressing demand for war supplies will be 
over. The inflation that now exists will subside 
rapidly. In this readjustment there will be need 
for thrift and economy to preserve the equilib- 
rium. And as the years go on the prodigious 
losses of the war must be made up through 
thrift. Humanity must save then what it is de- 
stroying today. The time when thrift shall not 
be needed—needed as vitally as food itself—will 
never come. 

And so out of the spirit of our patriotism in 
war savings let us also coin a new phrase—the 
patriotism of peace savings. 

Thrift will win the war, and after the days of 
bloodshed are over the nations will bind up 
their wounds through thrift. Through thrift 
alone can the rebuilding come—the rebuilding of 
America, the rebuilding of the world. In peace 
or war thrift is the strong right arm of civiliza- 
tion. Through it we have made splendid prog- 
ress in the year of our belligerency. Through 
thrift victory will come to us—victory and peace 
—which, let us hope, will mark the end of all 
war for all time. 


SELECTING BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS 
BY EDWIN L, MILLER 
Principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit 

A student at Yale was once asked: “Did you 
take Greek?” He replied: “No, but I was ex- 
posed to it.” In this anecdote there is contained 
the germ of the whole philosophy of books and 
their choice for boys. “You may lead a horse to 
water, but you cannot make him drink.” You 
may print lists of the best books by the thousand, 
but you cannot make the boys read them. All 
that you can do is to expose the boys to their 
influence, and if they take to them thank your 
stars, provided the result is such as you desire. 
A certain eminent educator has indeed suggested 
that it would be well to place all of the books 
which one desires a boy to read in a locked book- 
case and label it “Forbidden Fruit, Highly Im- 
proper for Boys.” The result will always be the 
same—a boy will read eagerly and thoroughly. 

As a matter of fact, ever since I can remember 
I have been a reader, a lover and a collector of 
books. I have not studied them for the sake of 
improving my mind, for that would have been 
impossible. I have read them in the same spirit 
in which boys play ball, girls dress their dolls, 
men attend prize fights, and women gossip about 
their neighbors. I have read them, as Macaulay 
says, “with my feet on the fender.” The con- 
sequence is that, logic or no logic, reason or no 
reason, I am convinced that it is a good thing for 
a boy to acquire this harmless habit. 

The way to begin, it seems to me, is to expose 
Mr. Boy at the outset to something which he 
really will read for the pure fun of the thing. I 
suggest “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” 
though several years ago, when I asked a certain 
high school librarian to purchase them for her 
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shelves, she held up her hands in horror, exclaim- 
ing: “You don’t expect me to put them on my 
shelves, do you?” I replied: “I do; what is your 
objection to them?” “Why,” she answered, “if 
I were to have those among my books they 
would be in use all the time and would soon be 
worn out.” She was quite right. There are also 
certain boys who like “Treasure Island.” A 
certain young gentleman of eight recently read 
Jack London’s “Call of the Wild” with under- 
standing, if not with pleasure, under my eye, 
though he knew it not, and I later found him de- 
vouring “Over the Top” and “My Four Years in 
Germany.” I have even seen him dipping into the 
Literary Digest. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


BY W. S, SMALL 
Specialist in School Hygiene, United States Bureau of Education 

It may be excusable that it was left to the first 
draft to discover the 34 per cent. of physical in- 
competence in the male population between 21 
and 30 years of age. At any rate, that water has 
gone over the dam. It may be excusable if it is 
left to the draft machinery for the next two years 
to discover the physical incompetence of the boys 
now 19 and 20 years of age who annually will be 
taken up by thé draft. It may be that it is ex- 
cusable for these two years to lay upon the over- 
burdened army machinery the task not only of 
discovering defects, but also the heavier tasks of 
repairing defects and of giving that elementary 
physical conditioning without which military 
training is impossible; but I submit that it is the 
wisdom of the fool to stand idly watching the 
splendid procession of boys of high school age 
marching by to the terrible and searching reali- 
ties of the next few years and take no steps to 
prepare them for the test. 

Under the revised regulations of the Provost 
Marshal General there is a fourfold physical clas- 
sification of drafted men. Class I consists of men 
who are free from incapacitating physical defects 
and are fit for immediate service. Class II con- 
sists of men unfit for immediate service by rea- 
son of remediable physical defect. 


There are approximately 5,000,000 boys of 
high school age. Of these there were enrolled 
in secondary schools in 1916 730,000, or approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. These are the selected 
group. These boys now in high school will play 
an active and vital part in the war; on the battle- 
field, on the seas, in munition works, in ship 
yards, in scientific research—in all military, semi- 
military, industrial and civil services. It is of the 
highest importance to develop to its fullest ca- 
pacity this potential man power. 

THERE SHOULD BE NO HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN CLASS II 

The following procedure would be required:— 

1. A thorough examination of high school 
boys to determine those who are free from phys- 
ical defects and therefore belong in Class I of 
the draft classification, and to determine those 
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who have remediable physical defects and there- 
fore belong in Class II of the draft classification. 
2. Training necessary— q 


(a) Corrective measures to eliminate Class 
II. Whatever treatment is required 
should be insisted upon, and the elimi- 
nation of the defect or progress toward 
the elimination of the defect should be 
absolute condition for graduation. 

(b) For Class I (and Class II after correc- 
tion) intensive physical training 
to develop strength, endurance, 
muscular skill, alertness, co-operation 
under leadership, and the other phys- 
ical and social qualities essential alike 
in military or civil pursuits. No boy of 
this class should receive a diploma who 
has not received and profited by such 
training to the end that the waste of 
time now incident to conditioning sol- 
diers may be reduced to a minimum, 

and to the end that high school gradu- 
ates who go into civil pursuits may be 
capable of rendering maximum service. 

Nothing has been said about the girls. The 
only thing it is necessary to say is that the same 
program should be required of the girls. 

This program will require some upsetting of 
ideas and much reconstruction of traditional pro- 
cedure. Are we ready to sacrifice tradition to 
patriotic demands? 
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MAKE THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD SAFE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY FRANCES E. HARDEN 
Chicago 

The League of Teachers’ Associations was or- 
ganized in 1912 in response to a wide-spread and 
rapidly growing demand on the part of class- 
room teachers for some means of national ex- 
pression of their needs. 

Its growth has been slow, but steady, until at 
present its membership represents twenty-two 
states, and it is now recognized as a power to be 
reckoned with in educational circles. 

It has been said that the state of mind of the 
great mass of people in Central Europe which 
made possible this World War, and which con- 
tinues it in the face of such terrific loss of | life, 
can be traced directly to the teachings in the 
schools of the Central Empire. 

Be that as it may, you know and I know that 
there is no power in this nation more potent for 
good or for evil than that which lies in our pub- 
lic schools. This power is not in the supervisory 
group, but rests in the hands of the teachers 
themselves, who, day after day, touch directly 
_the lives of the children in their care. 

In the present organization of our public 
school system there is an alarming lack of de- 
mocracy. Our schools are supposed to train the 
citizens of the future for the task of operating 
successfully the multitudinous activities of a 
great democratic nation. This would imply a 
training in fundamental democracy from the day 
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the child enters school; but instead of a democ- 
racy he enters an autocracy second only to the 
one we are fighting in Europe. 

While thousands of lives are today being sac- 
rificed in order that the world may: be made safe 
for democracy, there are sinister forces at work 
in our country with which we must reckon, and 
if the educational world is to be made safe for 
democracy the task is ours. 

Our public school system has become a pon- 
derous, top-heavy machine, through which the 


- teachers and the children are moved about as 


pawns on a chess board. Courses of study are 
all prepared, even to the smallest detail, neatly 
printed, bound, and handed to the teacher, with 
instructions to follow closely the contents. Then 
it is she gets the first information as to what she 
is to teach. The subject matter is also dictated 
by the textbooks adopted frequently at the be- 
hest of some powerful book company. 

Our schools are today being used as never be- 
‘fore as a means of reaching and arousing public 
interest, but the teachers have had no part in 
planning these activities. Is it not time some 
method was provided whereby the initiative, ex- 
perience and judgment of the classroom teachers 
could be utilized in the formation of school 
policies? 

This could be done through the establishment 
of self-governing educational councils for the dis- 
cussion of all questions, both administrative and 
educational, which affect the schools, thereby 
giving to the teachers a sense of responsibility 
which can be secured in no other way. 

While the very foundations of all our estab- 
lished institutions and customs are being upset 
and new, and in many cases untried, systems are 
in process of formation, would it not seem the 
opportune time to make of our public school sys- 
tem a model democracy in the formation of the 
policies and in the execution of the activities of 
which all teachers would have an equal share and 
an equal responsibility. 

Until such time as the members of the educa- 
tional force are permitted to choose their leaders 
from the standpoint of inspirational leadership, 
we will have in our schools an autocracy perme- 
ated with petty tyrannies; with a small group rul- 
ing despotically and a large group subserviently 
obedient to the power that controls their pro- 
fessional lives and activities. 

People are thinking today, more seriously, per- 
haps, than ever before, about democracy and 
what it means. Many are wondering if the price 
we are paying is not too high for the kind of de- 
mocracy we are getting. They are thinking, per- 
haps, that real democracy means more than polit- 
ical democracy—that it means industrial democ- 
racy as well. 

If industrial democracy is ever to become a 
fact the training for it must begin in the school- 
room. There is a saying that the way to reform 
a man is to reform his grandparents. The school 
children of today will be the grandfathers and the 
grandmothers fifty years from now, so it is none 
too soon to begin our work. 
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America’s first Congresswoman, the  Honor- 
able Jeannette Rankin, in a recent famous ad- 
dress to the teachers of Washington, D. C., said: 
“Unless we train the children to want democracy 
and to live democracy they are going to be per- 
fectly satisfied with an autocratic government, 
and they are not going to make the demand for 
democracy in industry that is the vital question 
before the American people today. For we are 
not anxious for democracy in government merely 
for government as an end in itself, but we want 
it as a means to secure to all the people greater 
freedom.” 


PHYSICAL FITNESS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


BY RANDALL D. WARDEN 
Director of Physical Education, Newark, N. J. 


The goal of military success and political jus- 
tice set by Washington, Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson can be realized only by the physical train- 
ing of the school children of our country. 

In all the lower forms of life the organs of 
movement are the muscles found in what might 
be termed the trunk of the body. Locomotion 
and digestion are due to these muscular masses. 
As we come up through the stages of evolution 

_to the child we find here also that -muscles are 

the strategic centres of health. It is from big, 
healthy muscle masses of the trunk that the vital 
organs get their strength and power. It is from 
these muscles that the spine gets its erect and 
symmetrical position. It is these muscles which 
hold the heart and lungs and stomach in position. 
If these muscles fail to do this we may be sure 
of invalidism, or even death. Less dangerous, 
but far reaching in effect, are the protruding ab- 
domen, the sunken chest, the hanging head and 
the general appearance of physical flabbiness. 

There is a continuous movement going on in 
every tissue of the body while there is life. Every 
bone, every tissue, every muscle flows on like a 
sluggish stream. The agency of all motion in the 
body is muscular fibre, and this is governed by 
nervous impulses, or in other words, by alert re- 
sponses to directed movements. Vigor and 
power come from a capacity to repeat rapid 
physical effort often and long. 

The present war has brought us all up with a 
shock over our previous lethargy and __indiffer- 
ence to universal physical training. It is vitally 
important that our schools henceforth include 
physical training in their curriculum and carry it 
out with the same degree of enthusiasm and suc- 
cess and with the same progressive advancement 
as has been made by them in the past in mental 
training. 


_ SUNDAY SPEAKERS, N. E. A. 


[From Pittsburgh Dispatch.] 


J. H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala—Morning, Knoxville Presbyterian Church; 
evening, Avalon Presbyterian Church. 

A. E. Winship, editor New England Journal of Edu- 
cation—Morning, Wilkinsburg First Presbyterian 
Church; evening, Third United Presbyterian Church. 

Thomas E. Finegan, Commissioner of Education, 
State of New York—Morning, Shadyside United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

L. N. Hines, superintendent of schools, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind—Morning, First United Presbyterian 
Church. 

J. E. Walmsley, Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
School—Puritan Congregational Church. 

John W. Cook, President State Normal School, 
DeKalb, Ill—Evening, Oakland Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Elizabeth A. Woodward, Brooklyn Free Kindergar- 
ten—Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal Church. 

L. H. Minkel, superintendent of schools, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa—Evening, Zion Evangelical Association. 

John F. Sims, president normal school, Stevens 
Point, Wis.—Baptist Church. 

Robert J. Aley, president State University, Maine— 
Morning, Second Presbyterian Church. 

U. W. Lamkin, state superintendent of schools, Mis- 
souri—Morning, Southside Presbyterian Church. 

W. B. Owen, president Chicago Normal College— 
Morning, Fourth United Presbyterian Church. 

R. O. Stoops, superintendent of schools, Joliet, IllL— 
Morning, Butler Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Thomas W. Butcher, president Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, Kansas—North Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Maud M. Miller, Kansas City—Morning, Ingo- 
mar Church, Ingomar, Pa. 

Joseph Rosier, president of the Fairmont Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia—Evening, Calvary 
Presbyterian Church. 

H. D. Sheldon, dean School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon—Walden Methodist Episcopal Church. 


GOOD MEN WANTED 
[Issued June 18, 1918.] 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces open competitive examinations for assistant 
in charge of demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ exten- 
sion work, for men only, at salaries ranging from 
$2,200 to $3,500 a year; and field agent and demon- 
strator, boys’ and girls’ club work, for both men and 
women, at salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,200 a 
year, to fill two or more vacancies in each position 
in the States Relations Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, for duty in Washington, D. C., and future 
vacancies requiring similar qualifications, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Certifica- 
tion to fill the higher-salaried positions will be made 
from those attaining the highest average percentages 
in the examinations. 


Society is thrusting all its burdens upon the 


under its control.—David Snedden, Teachers C ollege. 


school because it is the only institution entirely 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SECOND WEEK 

The second week of the great German drive 
toward Paris proved to be a drive in the oppo- 
site direction—a drive by the French, American 
and other Allied troops, forcing the Teutons back 
along the way which they had come. The Ger- 
mans have been fighting desperately hard on 
their flanks from Soissons, through Hartennes to 
Oulichy, and between Rheims and the Marne, to 
cover the withdrawal of their hard-pressed 
centre. Foch’s brilliant counter stroke has not 
only wrecked the German offensive which was 
launched on July 15, but so good an expert as 
Major-General Maurice is inclined to regard it as 
the turning point in this year’s campaign. The 
total German losses in this ill-starred advance are 
estimated as high as 180,000, and they have fallen 


upon some of the picked reserves of the Crown 
Prince’s army. 


SUBMARINES OFF CAPE COD 


The submarine menace was brought very near 
the New England consciousness on Sunday 
morning, July 21, when a large German sub- 
marine rose suddenly to the surface about three 
miles off the town of Orleans on Cape Cod, and 
attacked the tug Perth Amboy of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and four barges which she had 
in tow. Three torpedoes which the U-boat 
launched at the tug all went wild, but the barges 
were sunk by shell fire. Of the forty-one persons, 
including three women and _ five children, 
board, three were wounded, but the others es- 
caped unhurt, including the captain’s small boy of 
ten, who waved an American flag persistently 
during the attack. According to the German 
practice, no warning was given, and _ the boats 
leaving the craft were fired upon. 


OTHER SUBMARINE ACTIVITIES’ 

The next day after the attack upon the Perth 
Amboy off Cape Cod, a fishing schooner—the 
Robert and Richard—loaded with fish, on its way 
from the Maine coast to Gloucester, was halted 
and sunk by a submarine. The German com- 
mander gave the crew ample time to escape in 
their boats before sinking the craft with a bomb. 
Somewhere off the north Irish coast on Saturday, 
July 20, the giant liner Justicia, formerly the 
Dutch steamer Statendam, was sunk after a 
twenty-four-hour fight with a submarine. Hap- 
pily, she was west bound at the time. She was in 
use as a transport, and had just carried 10,000 
American troops across. No passengers were 
lost, and of her crew of between 600 and 700, 
only ten were killed. The losses to British and 
Allied shipping, through submarine activities, to- 
taled 275,269 gross tons for the month of June, 
which was the lowest record for any month since 
September, 1916, though the sailings were at an 
exceptionally high level. 


INTERVENTION IN SIBERIA 


The joint intervention of Japan and the United 
States in Siberia is a measure which could not be 


indefinitely postponed unless Germany were to 
be permitted to cajole or bully the tottering Bol- 
sheviki government into giving her her own way 
about everything. The government at Washing- 
ton has been slow in reaching this conclusion, but 
it had to come. The details have been arranged 
by direct negotiation with Tokio, and they look 
to intervention on so moderate a scale and with 


intentions so obviously benevolent that they can- 


not be misunderstood, except by those who wish 
to misunderstand them. <A_ small, combined 
American-Japanese force will occupy Vladivo- 
stok, to maintain it as a base of operations for 
the Czecho-Slovaks in their effort to free Siberia 
of the bands of former German and Austrian pris- 
oners, with which Germany is now menacing 
Russian control of Siberia. 
THE EX-CZAR’S DEATH 

The often-repeated rumors of the murder or 
the execution of the ex-Czar of Russia are offi- 
cially confirmed. Little is known of the circum- 
stances, except that the Czar was condemned to 
death after a hasty trial by the Ural regional 
council of the Bolshevik government on July 16, 
and immediately shot. The former Czar and his 
family have led a precarious existence ever since 
the collapse of his government, being moved 
from place to place by the caprice of whatever 
faction was in power, and subjected to various in- 
dignities. Nicholas was far enough from being a 
model ruler, but there are some things which 
should be remembered to his credit. Among them 
are the peace proposals which he made to the 
powers in 1898, which led to the first Hague Con- 
ference; the manifesto which he issued in 1905 
establishing the Duma as a representative body, 
and the courage which he showed in the early 
months of the war in putting the lid on tight on 
the sale of vodka. 

THE LATEST PEACE DRIVE 

No one seems to have been much impressed by 
the latest presentation of German peace terms, 
purporting to have been made _ through sugges- 
tions to the Spanish government. According to 
this statement Germany will. demand no annexa- 
tions or indemnities in the west, but she will in- 
sist that the treaties which she has forced upon 
Russia and Roumania shall not be questioned. 
The question of the complete independence of 
Belgium—which the Allies will insist upon as the 
starting point of any negotiations—is to be left 
for settlement at a peace conference; so, also, 
the Balkan question. As for Alsace-Lorraine and 
Italia Irredenta,—those questions are not men- 
tioned. The colonial question is to be settled on 
the basis of the status quo, but Germany insists 
on the “freedom of the seas,” the dismantling of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and the right to 
use coaling stations. It would be a waste of time 
even to discuss such proposals. They embody a 
German peace of the most pronounced pan-Ger- 
man type. 


Coutinued on page 139. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT. Educational 
and Scientific. By A. N. Whitehead, Sc. D. F. R. S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Publishing Company. Price, $2.00 net. 
“A merely well-informed man is the most useless 

bore on God’s earth.” This sentence is adequately 

illuminating as to the telescopic view of education 
and the microscopic itensity of expression. 


Another sentence quoted approvingly from Arch- 
bishop Temple throws a flood of light upon Dr. White- 
head’s “organization of thought.” “It is not what one 
knows at eighteen but what he becomes afterward that 
matters.” 


Again he says: “Above all things we must beware 
of ideas that are merely received into the mind with- 
out being utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh com- 
binations.” 


“Our problem is to fit the world to our perceptions, 
and not our perceptions to the world.” 

“The final decision in this world struggle will be 
found in the workshops of the world.” 

“An engineer, who is worth his salt, loves the 
beauty of his machines, shown in their adjustment of 
parts and in their swift, smooth motions. . . . A new 
beauty is being added, a more intellectual beauty, ap- 
pealing to the understanding as much as to the eye. 

“Any separation between art and work is not only 
an error, but it is very bad business.” 


There are 228 pages of scintillating thought which 
is at all times compelling thought. There is fresh- 
ness everywhere, but fantastic novelty nowhere. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Charles W. Waddle, Ph. D. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth, 317 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Child Study has suffered a serious relapse because 
of the universal loss of respect for the literature 
which was issued when enthusiasm and desire pro- 
duced a captivating mirage. 

The new Child Study literature does not claim to 
be a vision but merely a vista, and it is a most com- 
pelling vista. 

Dr. Waddle modestly styles his 300-page book 
merely an “Introduction to Child Psychology,” but 
it comes near giving us all that anyone really knows 
of real child psychology. Its modesty is a distinct 
charm. It is modern in the fullest sane sense. It 
covers the entire range of real study of real children 
by real people. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, the editor of “The River- 
side Textbooks in Education,” is demonstrating gen- 
uine masterfulness in the selection of topics for the 
textbooks in his series and is having men write them 
with adequate respect for scholarship, but with rev- 
erence for the demands of today upon the spirit and 
achievement of the schools. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. From Caesar’s 
Invasion to the Battle of Waterloo. By Mary Du- 
claux. (A. Mary F. Robinson.) New_York: G. 'P. 
Putnam’s Sons. With maps. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


France is a new country to most Americans. As 
our interest in Germany has faded entirely France 
has come in with matchless intensity. American love 
for France is passionate. Our admiration has come 
to be ardent devotion. France has placed her all, 
land, homes, sons, people on the altar of Democracy’s 
preservation. America’s sacrifice can never be a hun- 
dredth part of what France’s has been already. This 
is one reason why we all welcome this book which 
is addressed neither to schoolboys nor historians, but 
to that great body of the public made up of people 
of various degrees of culture and education, who want 
to secure in reasonable'compass an account as vivid 
as possible of French history. For thirty years or 
more the history of France has been the author’s 
hobby. In writing the book she has “tried above all 
for unity, and to give a complete impression—the dis- 
tance left in mass while the figures nearer our own 
times stand out in fuller relief.” 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Mabel E. Simpson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 278 pp. Price, $1.20. 


The title of the book tells the whole story. The 
author directs in every detail the supervision of the 
study of American history in either elementary or 
secondary schools. To do this she demonstrates that 
her knowledge of the subject is adequate as is her 
skill in the direction of the study of the subject. 
The book is alike valuable to students and teachers 
of American history. 


A RUSSIAN MANUAL. By J. H. Freese, M. A. New 


cma’ E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 
1,25. 


As representatives of two great English publishing 
houses, Dent and Kegan Paul, and “on their own,” E. 
P. Dutton & Co. are rapidiy building up a splendid 
line of modern language texts, not only in French 
and German, but in a number of the less commonly 
known languages as well. Their books in Russian, 
for example, now make a rather imposing list. Mr. 
Freese, the editor-in-chief of the Trubner Language 
Manuals, has himself written this compact Russian 
textbook. It is intended as an introduction to the 
Russian language for the purpose of self-instruction, 
and in common with the other books of the series is 
limited to essentials. It contains rules for pronun- 
ciation; a concise grammatical outline sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, together with practical illus- 
trative exercises; reading extracts, with literal inter- 
linear translation; a number of easy phrases and dia- 
logues for everyday use; and Russian-English and 
English-Russian vocabularies (in Roman characters). 

Russian is not so difficult as is generally supposed. 
The construction of sentences is simple, and a knowl- 
edge of phonetic laws explains much that seems ir- 
regular in the grammatical forms. We'll need Rus- 
sian, too, when that unfortunate country is restored 
to its rightful place, as pledged by our President. 


FOUR-LEAF-CLOVER. By Nina Sutherland Purdy. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Small quarto. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25 net. 


This is an attractive story of a clever little true-to- 
life boy with his pets and playthings. There is a 
charm in the way the eight stories are told. It is a 
farm boy’s book or rather a book that every boy 
will like who likes the farm. The book has a real boy 
flavor. Little Four-Leaf-Clover—David—the mother called 
Four-Leaf-Clover because she thought the home was 
in such good luck to have such a dear little boy. 

This is the story of the delightful things that hap- 
pened to him when he went with his father and 
mother to live in the country on a farm. What great 
times he had, to be sure, with the hens and the cows, 
especially one cow, and collie dog Rover and Bobby 
and Billy and Buckles! It is a book that will appeal 
to children, for there is that delightful combination 
of a small boy, a farm and pet animals, which a child 
in his beginning years always enjoys. 


CHILDREN WELL AND HAPPY. By May Bliss 
Dickinson, R. N. Boston: LeRoy Phillips.  Illus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. 

This manual of the Girls’ Health League is designed 
to help fit each school girl for her woman’s work in 
the world and is of vital interest to teachers as well. 
There are eleven chapters treating of personal hy- 
giene of children; home sanitation; the newborn 
baby with methods of its feeding and care, habits and 
training, and the last on emergencies. The appendices 
contain recipes and organization of the Girls’ Health 
Classes. The illustrations make quite clear these 
simple instructions in the care of children. 


H AV Strong, Bye Remeay 
offe as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's —— Smarting— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 

Substitute, and if interested write for Book ct the Eye Free 

MURI..E EVE REM: DY COMPANY, Chicago. tite 


— 
Beaut ul Eyes many years before it was 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


On Their Record of Service 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are still the choice of the foremost schools of America. 
In hundreds of schools they are demonstrating 
‘*the economy of quality.” 


The Best is the Cheapest 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


rtment is open to contribu- 
>. anyone connected with 
gechools or school events in any _ 
of the country. Items of more an 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as ey Con- 


tributions must to secure 
insertion. 
Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


- . 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Hetroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry,_Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
B1-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, 4 
City, Iowa, president; Charles . 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 


: rado Education Association. 

bg president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

5-8: Western Division at 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at 
-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 

. A St. Paul. . A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., 

: Kansas State Teachers’ - 

a meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and _ Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. : 
-16: Joint Convention, American 

Siete of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. ad 
-27: South Dakota Educationa - 

Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma_ City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Grand 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


_.. MASSACHUSETTS. 

HOLYOKE. The following in- 
creases have been granted :— 

For all employees of the depart- 
ment receiving $1,000 or less a flat 
increase of $200 was granted. 

For all employees whose salaries 
are more than $1,000 up to and in- 


cluding $2,000, a flat increase of $150 
was granted. 

For all employees receiving salaries 
of more than $2,000 per year, a flat 
increase of $100 was granted. 

The principle on which the school 
board acted was that those who re- 
ceived small salaries needed a greater 
increase than those who received 
large salaries. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD. = Carl 
Cotton has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools. 


WINCHESTER. John R. Fan- 
sey, now superintendent of schools in 
Winchester, supervised the schools in 
both Winchester and West Spring- 
field from April 10 until July 1. He 
was elected at Winchester soon after 
Schuyler Herron went into Y. M. 
C. A. overseas. As West Springfield 


could not fill Mr. Fansey’s position at - 


once, by mutual arrangement with 
Winchester, he divided time 
equally between the two places. A 
dificult war time situation was suc- 
cessfully met in this rather unusual 
way. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

GLEN RIDGE. Following an ap- 
peal by more than fifty persons living 
in this borough, the Glen Ridge Board 
of Education has decided to eliminate 
the study of German in the schools. 
Although the question had been dis- 
cussed often no action was taken un- 
til petitions from the Womens Comr- 
mittee of National Defense, the Glen 
Ridge Public Safety Committee and 
the Republican and Democrati: Clubs 
were received. 

PRINCETON. At the closing 
of the year held by the board of edu- 
cation it was voted by the board to 
give a bonus of $50 to the teachers 
of the Princeton public schools who 
have taught during the school year of 
1917-18, and who have contracted to 
return for the year 1918-19, except 
in such cases where such bonus added 
to the past year’s salary be more than 
the contractwal salary for the school 
year 1918-19. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARBONDALE. The school board 
has voted an increase in pay for the 


public school teachers. While the ad- 
vances were not as large as the in- 
structors hoped they would get they 
will help relieve very embarrassing 
conditions growing out of the high 
cost of living. 

The increases allowed will aggre- 
gate about $12.50 a month for each 
teacher with the exception of the 
principals of some buildings, who will 
get an advance of $15 a month. 

PHILADELPHIA. The first step 
was taken by the board of education 
to raise additional funds with which 
to increase the teachers’ salaries when 
a committee was appointed to co- 
operate with the state board of edu- 
cation to obtain the passage of a new 
bill by the State Legislature at the 
next session providing the extra 
money. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


MACON. One hundred and fifty 
women school teachers in the white 
schools of Bibb County are to re- 
ceive increases in salary for the coming 
term, which will make their pay $900 
a year. The number includes all 
teachers who are now receivine less 
than that figure. In addition to these 
increases nine of the older teachers +t 
the Lanier High School are to receive 
increases based on their term of ser- 
vice. Possibly twenty-five teachers in 
the county will not be affected by the 
increase, as they are already receivinz 
more than $90 a month. 

The increase in pay is in line with 
the announced intention of the Bibb 
Board of Education, which informed 
the teachers a few weeks ago that it 
would have $14,000 available for in- 
creases for the coming year. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

GASTONIA. Superintendent 

Wray has been granted a year's 
leave of absence on full pay in order 
that he mav go to France in Y. M. C. 
A. war work. 

TARBORO. R. E. Sentelle of 
Lumberton has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools for Edgecombe 
County. He succeeds George 


Howard, Jr., who has entered military 
service. 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires.. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


_ New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THOMAS NORMAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Specialty courses that enable teachers to draw 
larger pay in a more pleasant field of work 


Music and Drawing 


The demand for public school teachers in these subjects 
usually exceeds the supply. We have been very successful 
in placing our graduates for over 29 years. It requires on ly 
one year of study to equip you for one of these well- aying, 


comfortable positions. Instructors and methods the best 
any where. 


Home Economics 


Special one-year course in Household Economy which 
covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, Dietetics, Sanitation 
Nursing, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmakin and 
Millinery, etc. Splendidly conducted and invaluable to 
teachers who wish to broaden out into better paying 
positions. 


Manual Training 


In one year you can qualify for manual training work 
from the first grade on thru high school. Methods of 
teaching endorsed by experts everywhere. 


Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship 
One-year courses that equip ‘“‘grade” teachers to become 


specialists—a short and satisfactory way to increase your 
salaries. 


The Thomas Normal School is Beautifully Located 
Adequate equipment, and facilities for giving the best 
normal training courses inthe country. Faculty of experts. 
Simple anc easy terms. Special coursesin secretarial 
and commercial work, For information regarding the 
one-year and also the two-year courses, address 


The Secretary 


3000 West Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


ARKANSAS. 
ARKADELPHIA. W. J. Breit has 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES  « 


been selected superintendent of the 
public schools of Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas, for the following school year. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. The public 
schools are interested in the following 
proposed Constitutional Amendments 
which were passed by the Legislature 
of 1918 and will be submitted for rati- 
fication or ejection by the voters ot 
the state in the November congres- 
sional elections. State Superintendent 


sessions. 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. tiful 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
BOSTON, MASS. 


T. H. Harris has addressed the fol- 


lowing communication to parish 
superintendents and members. of 
parish school boards :— 

“Summarizing, our situation, if all 
of these amendments. should be 
adopted, will be about as follows :— 

“1. The Eastham Amendment will 
produce approximately the same 
funds as we now receive, but the as- 
sessment will approach a hundred per 
cent. of the value of the property 

“2. The Hamley Amendment will 
produce a state school fund of about 
two and a quarter mullioa dollars. 
Your share will be double the state 
school funds that you now receive. 

The Byrne Amendment will 

provide a parish tax of a mill and a 
half (except in Orleans, where it will 
be two and three-fourths mills). You 
can arrive at the amount of funds that 
this will produce in your parish by 
multiplying your cash assessment by 
one and a half mills. Knowing what 
you will realize from the state, from 


= 
the Eastham Amendment and from S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
the Byrne Amendment, you will be in SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
position to determine the amount of tional. Prepares teachers for the 


special taxes you will need to main- 
tain your schools. It would probably 
be wise for the parish school board 
to pass a resolution to the effect that, 
in case these three amendments are 
ratified, no special maintenance iaxes 
will be collected, or that only a certain 
number of mills, which should be 
specified in the resolution, will be le- 
vied. This will place the voters in 
position to know exactly what to de- 
pend upon, and, therefore, to vote in- 
telligently upon the amendments. 


“These amendments will provide no 
funds which can be used next session, 
as all of these levies will be based 
upon the assessment of 1919. The 
state school funds for next session 
will amount to about $3.20 to $3.39 
per child of school age, and you 
should be governed accordinzly in 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


making your budget for the session 
of 1918-1919. 

“In conclusion, I beg to say that the 
Legislature stood nobly by the schools 


in proposing these amendments. I be- 
lieve that they represent the best 
constructive legislation within my 


memory. I trust that all the friends of 
public education will do everything in 
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their power to see that the voters un- 
derstand the proposed amendments 
and are urged to support them.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 
ATCHISON. H. P. Hudy comes 
to the superintendency in this city 
from the same position in Neodesha. 
He has demonstrated unusual ability 
and skill in educational work and ap- 
preciates the opportunity he will have 
here. He has issued courses of study 
for junior high schools which have 
attracted much attention. 
KENTUCKY. 
JEFFERSONVILLE. The school 
board has announced an increase in 
the salaries of all teachers of seven 
per cent. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Whether or not 
Grand Rapids public school teachers 
will be granted a war bonus ot $59 to 
$100 in lieu of an increase in salary 
for the coming year, will probably be 
determined at a special meeting of 
the board of education to be called 
within a month by the special com- 
mittee in charge of the matter 0f sal- 
aries. 

MISSOURI. 

CENTRALIA. Superintendent F. 
G. Hale has been unanimously elected 
by his board to head the Centralia 
schools during 1918-19. His re-elec- 
tion carries with it an increase in 


salary. 
CHILLICOTHE. The board at 
Chillicothe unanimously adopted a 


resolution abolishing the teaching of 
the German language in the high 
school and ordered that no teacher 
be employed or retained who, by 
word or act, lends any sympathy to 
the enemy. 

HALE. R. W. Traughber has been 
re-elected to the position of superin- 
tendent of public schools at Hale. 

LA PLATA. W. H. Burress, for 
the past year principal of the high 
school at Bethany, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of the La 
Plata schools for next year. 

LIBERTY. The board of education 
voted unanimously for the discontinu- 
ance of the teaching of German in 
the schools. 

OHIO. 

AKRON. The board of education 
has added $200 to the salary of each 
teacher for the coming year and in- 
creased the salary of Superintendent 


Hotchkiss from $5,000 to $6,000. 
This is a fine example for other 
boards of education to follow. The 
growth in Akron is phenominal. The 
coming year 700 teachers will be 
needed to supply the schools. 


BEDFORD. Principal A. E. Moody 
of the Lima High School has been 
elected superintendent of the schoois 
at Bedford for a term of three years 
at a salary of $2,200, $2,900 and $3,000. 

BEVERLY. Forest J. Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the Malta-McConnelsville 
High School, has been elected super- 
intendent at Beverly at a salary of 
$1,200. 

CALDWELL. S. E. Daw was re- 
cently given a three-year election as 
superintendent at Caldwell. 

CHARDON. Harold Ryder was 
recently re-elected, for a term of 
three years, to the superintendency of 
the Geauga County School. 


LANCASTER. The salaries of 
Lancaster teachers have in- 
creased as follows :— 

Superintendent J. R. Clements in- 
creased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

All principals increased $250 per 
annum. 

All special supervisors $200 per an- 
num. 

All high school teachers from $100 
to $200 per annum. 

All grade teachers $100 per annum. 

Total amount of increase in sal- 
aries for the year is $10,750. 

UPPER SANDUSKY. E._ H. 
Brown, who has served as superin- 
tendent in Napoleon for several years, 
has been elected to the superintend- 
ency of the Upper Sandusky schools. 

WADSWORTH. Superintendent A. 
W. Elliott of Wadsworth signed a 
new contract for the next three years 
at an increase of $500 per year. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


State Superintendent Ethel E. 
Redfield held an unusually success- 
ful County Superintendents Confer- 
ence at the Lewiston State Normal 
School. Of the forty-one county 
superintendents in the state thirty- 
five were present for the week’s 
work. The county superintendents 
were taken to visit the nearby 
training centres of the Lewiston 
State Normal School. On Saturday 
the Moscow Commercial Club pro- 
vided automobiles for the transpor- 
tation of the superintendents over 
the new and beautiful Lewiston- 
Moscow highway. The day was 
spent at the university by the vis- 
itors, who were much interested in 
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the different lines of work being 
carried on at the university for the 
soldiers of the government now in 
training there. Miss Mabel Carney 
of Teachers College was there 
through the entire week and her 
work was universally acceptable 
and profitable. 


OREGON. 


BEAVERTON. The local school 
board, because of the high cost of 
living, has raised the salaries of all 
the teachers $10 a month for the en- 
suing year, except the principal of the 
grade school, who will receive $90 a 
month, an increase of $15 above sal- 
ary paid last term. 


MONMOUTH. __ The State Nor- 
mal School is having its first “un- 
pleasantness,” and it is quite as 
surprising as it is unusual. 

PORTLAND. The troubles that 
have been prophesied for some 
years have culminated, and Superin- 
tendent Alderman is made superin- 
tendent of war work at the same 
salary as before and Mr. Grant is 
made acting superintendent and 
Mr. Rice succeeds Mr. Grant as as- 
sistant. 


Reforestation. 


“One of the best way to assist na- 
ture in the work of forest-building is 
to plant numerous small pine-trees 
during the spring and fall, or, to be 
more exact, from April to June, and 
from September 15 to November 15. 
Men who devote all of their time to 
this and other woods work are known 
as foresters, and that branch of 
forestry which has to do with grow- 
ing trees on waste land is called re- 
forestation. 

“The first step in this interesting 
field of work is the gathering of the 
seed. Every five to seven years the 
pine trees bear a large crop of cones, 
and about the first of October the 
seeds begin to fall from them and 
scatter themselves over the ground; 
for every seed posesses a gauzy wing 
by which it is often carried a long dis- 
tance after it leaves the mother tree. 
Men gather the pine-cones_ while 
green, and later extract the seed by 
threshing. 

“The following spring, beds are 
prepared, and in these the seed is 
sown during the months of May and 
June. One pound of seed will pro- 
duce about 10,000 small trees, called 
seedlings. When the seedlings are 
two years old they are usually trans- 
planted, and at the end of another 
year or two they are ready to be 
planted permanently on the rough 
mountain-sides, or wherever there is 
any waste land, and from that time 
they must fight their own wav. They 
are planted six feet apart. One man 
makes the holes with a mattock, and 
two other men follow, placing a tree 
in each hole and stamping the dirt 
firmly about the roots. By | this 
method over a thousand trees can be 
planted on an acre of ground in a 
single day. 

“After the first few vears the trees 
begin to grow very rapidly, becoming 
at the end of ten years as high as a 
man’s head, or higher. In twenty to 
thirty years they begin to resemble a 
real forest, and a few can then be re- 
moved and sold as lumber or cord- 
wood, so that those remaining can 
have more light and a better oppor- 
tunity for growth.”—J. R. Simmons, 
in the August St. Nicholas. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 134. 


A MENACING STRIKE. 


The strike in British munition 
works—the serious recent 
menace to British war activities— 
originated in the deficiency of skilled 
labor, and the measures which the 
Government took to ensure an even 
distribution of labor. Several firms 
in Coventry attempted to circumvent 
these measures by offering high 
wages, by means of which they se- 
cured an unfair proportion of skilled 
labor. Thereupon, the Government 
laid an embargo upon these firms, 
which were told that an excess of 
skilled hands could not be permitted, 
and 18,000 out of 24,000 skilled work- 
ers for the Coventry firms went out 
on strike, and a conference at Leeds 
of delegates representing 200,000 
workers in the engineering and allied 
trades threatened to strike if the em- 
bargo was not removed. 


ENTER HONDURAS. 


The formal declaration of war by 
the republic of Honduras against 
Germany brings the total number of 
nations aligned against the Kaiser to 
23. Honduras has no specific grie- 
vance against Germany, but its ac- 
tion is inspired, as the official decree 
states, by “that continental solidarity 
whic) imposes upon the states of 
America the duty to contribute ac- 
cording to their abilities toward the 
triumph of the cause of civilization 
and of right which, with the Allied 
nations, the United States of Amer- 
ica defends.” The little republic has 
a little more than half a million in- 
habitants, mainly of mixed Spanish 
and aboriginal races, and it has an 
army numbering 55,000 men. It has 
no navy. 


a 


Work of the Mints 


714,139,119 new coins, with a value 
of $43,596,895, were made during the 
fiscal year ending June 30 last, 
which breaks all previous records. 
The mints worked on a. twenty- 
four-hour-a-day basis most of the 
year. Over 500,000,000 cent pieces, 
nearly 83,000,000 nickels, 24,000,000 
half dollars, 45,000,000 quarters, 
and 116,000,000 dimes were coined. 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 
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but accuracy counts most in the placing of teachers, as is proven in 
NOT SPEE agency work over and over again. Of the four vacancies 1eported 
in this morning’s mail, for instance, as filled by our candidates, one came *o US oa 
May 29, two on June 17, and one on June to each vacancy to apply in person a 
21. Instead of advising half a dozen teachers once we recommended for the first two 
candidates whom we had previously asked whether they wished to apply, and sone 
candidate for each of the other three places. These candidates all received due consid- 


eration and the a intments were made without difficulty, because the 
agency knew how to select and fit its teachers into the positions with ACCURACY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency *®2xe.go"™" 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. phirty< 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges, 
TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and,,Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Teters an@ 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachere and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. need a 


if you 
teacher forany desirable piace or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHORN 


Between 34th and S&th register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pres. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


, HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. an e 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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I Can Work’ Without Worrying 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


work without worrying.” 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. 


How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- 


ing. 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can 


| \ WN 
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What the T. C. U. Has Done 
for Others | 
A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That | 
Recently Have Been Paid 
| 


A Maine Teacher slipped on a 
peach stone and injured her side. 
The T. C. U. paid her $46.66. 


A New York Teacher fractured 


his wrist cranking his auto. The | 
T. C. U. paid him $80.00. 

A Washington Teacher was | 
killed in a railway accident. The | 


T. C. U. paid his widow $2,000. 


wonderful value.” 


to every teacher in the land. Teachers at best are but 
poorly paid for their services and the help coming 
from your organization at a time of disability is of 


A Michigan Teacher broke her 


arm. The T. C. id h 

_ Lucy E. Moten, Washington, D. C., wrote: “I wish ¥ U. paid her $8008. 
it were possible for your organization to make a per- A Michigan Teacher stepped on 
sonal appeal, through the superintendents of schools, a nail, resulting in_ infection. 


The T. C. U. paid him $30.00 


An Indiana Teacher allio an 
attack of malaria. The T. C. U. 
paid her $59.16. 


A New York Teacher fell down 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 
For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally 


ganization of Teachers for Teachers. 


injured, preventing your savings from being 
swept away for medical expenses. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 
have found freedom from worry through 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- 
tion. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


stairs, injuring spine and_ ribs. 
The T. C. U. paid her $143.33. 


A Pennsylvania Teacher was 
quarantined on account of scarlet 
fever. The T. C. U. paid him 
$31.66. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U,, 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. | 
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